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MAX PLOWMAN AND 

BY 
R. HL WARD 

PLOWMAN AND BLAKJE were men of the same 
kind. They were even writers of the same kind, 
though that statement needs explanation not only 
because cc a writer 5 * is scarcely a proper description 
of Blake, who was indistinguishably writer and 
visual artist, but also because Plowman, though he 
published four volumes of verse, 1 was not In the 
obvious sense a writer of the creative and imagina 
tive kind: with the exception ot the verse, and 
although he attempted both novels and plays, his 
small output of published books do not take the 
forms usually taken by the creative imagination. 
Yet it remains true that Plowman was the same kind 
of writer as Blake because whatever he wrote was 
essentially imaginative; that kind of writer is 
imaginative when he is writing criticism or a 
catalogue note for an exhibition or letters to his 
friends. In other words Plowman was, like Blake, 
an imaginative man, and whatever such a man 
does from the fullness of his nature is imaginative 
likewise, while there is a sense in which the writing 
of books, if that happens to be one of the things he 
does, is a by-product of his imaginativeness as a 

1 First Poems (Sidgwick and Jackson, 1913), The Golden Heresy (Privately 
printed, 1914), A Lap Full of Seed (B. H. BlackweE, 1917), Simts m th* 
Stubble (C. W. Danid, 1920). 
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man. Nearly all Blake's creative energy went, as far 
as we know, into Ms works. Comparatively little of 
Plowman's went into his books; much more went 
into his life and Ms personal relationships, though 
these are only incidentally the business of this fore 
word to his Introduction to the Study of Blake, the cMef 
object of which is to show that the word poet, in its 
original sense of maker, applies to both Plowman and 
Blake in the same essential way. 

Plowman, then, understood life and human 
psychology in Blake's terms, and that is why, when 
he came to interpret Blake's works, he was able to 
achieve a degree of clarity concerning them wMch 
very few of the many others who have made the 
attempt have approached. He spoke Blake's 
language, which is essentially the language of the 
soul, and for that reason alone a "dead" language 
for many of us; but he was bilingual and spoke our 
vernacular too, so that Ms interpretations to us of 
what Blake had to say, and said by means of 
symbols, are just and faithful ones. But the under 
standing wMch he shared with Blake was not 
soinetMng with wMch he was bom fully equipped. 
In one sense we are all bom poets, if only because 
the creative spark is in all of us, but whether we are 
still poets in the creative sense by the time we are 
adult, and whether again we are able by then to 
convey to others our creative vision, depends on 
many tMngs. Among them it depends on whether 
we have been fortunate enough to have realized what 
Keats meant when he called life in this world 
a * c vale of Soul-making;" on whether we have, in 
our jwrney- 'tferougb,that vale, accepted what Blake 
by l^pei^nce, and, so entered that different 



of which he by 

on whether In Plowman's we 

"been through the hoop" a 

world and a new Efe on the other of it. 

So something must be said of of 

Plowman's own life as a "vale of Soul-making," for 
that may explain, among other why he 

wrote no more than he did, able he to 

write as well as this book demonstrate, but 
that "writing books is an act of or a 

waste of time/ 5 and remained during his life more 
or less unknown to the general pubic: it is difficult 
to make a personal friend of the general public* 
while acts of personal friendship of one Mad or 
another were the prime consideration for Plowman* 
and for him gave life its meaning. 

He was bom in North London in 1883, one of a 
family of seven, and strictly brought up according 
to the principles of the Plymouth Brethren, from 
which peculiarly narrow kind of Christianity he 
spent many years freeing himself; and to what 
extent he did free himself this book testifies. He was 
not robust as a boy and in consequence was 
educated at several different schools, the last of 
which he left when he was sixteen. He worked for a 
decade or so in his family's brick-making business 
at Edmonton, where he became increasingly con 
vinced of the inhumanity of the values underlying 
industry and commerce; -and he was further 
convinced of it when later he worked in a bookshop 
in the City of London. Meanwhile he had, almost 
from his school-days, been teaching himself to write, 
for the most part in verse. He married in 1914 and 
at the end of that year he enlisted, at first in the 
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R.A.M.C., he in the 

of the only a yet 

of the of inhuman 

he be destruc 

tive; but "Who am I 1 say to another 

s Y0u do my killing 1 ?" he wrote to a friend s 
he to an infantry regiment, 

and it in France. In 1917, after being 

by an shell* he was invalided home 

arc but this book has something to 

smy the difference between facts and the 

the truth of Plowman's experience of the 
of 1914-1918 is that from that burial in the 
earth of France something in him 
to a new life. In the trenches he had looked 
repeatedly on death; but it was life which he saw 
beyond it: the inalienable right of every human 
creature to live his life, of which right modern war 
fare was the explicit denial* So that, to return to 
facts, he wrote to his commanding officer, resigning 
his commission "on the ground of Conscientious 
Objection;" later he wrote that he "came out of the 
army just because 1 couldn't stay in it." He was 
court-martialled for disobeying orders and dis 
missed; later he was sent before a tribunal for 
conscientious objectors and told that he must find 
"work of national importance," an order which 
again he did not obey; and when the war ended in 
1918 he was waiting to be taken to prison. His 
experience of the war was cardinal in the exact 
sense that much was to hinge upon it. It was a 
turning-point, and one of several. He had "been 
through the hoop," though not for the first time or 



the last. Much that happened to 

is no room to speak here, of 

nature* experience on the far of he 

a new reality. 

Meanwhile he had been in 1913 to the 
Gallery to see an exhibition of Blake f s 
had determined then to make what he the 

"voyage of discovery" which should to 

Blake's imaginative country and far into its hixiter- 
lands, though a decade was to pass the 

voyage began in earnest. In the years following the 
war of 1914-1918, however, the voyage of discovery 
was made, and in 1927 An Introduction to the of 

Blake was published. 1 His "Everyman** edition of 
the Poems and Prophecies of William Blake, with an 
introduction which no student of Blake should miss, 
appeared in the same year, 2 as also did "A Note on 
Blake's Marriage of Heaven and Hell" which is 
appended to the facsimile edition of that work, the 
publication of which 3 was undertaken on Plowman's 
initiative. His essay, "William Blake and the 
Imagination of Truth," 4 followed in The Adelphi in 
1930. For other references of Plowman's to Blake, 
and an account of his work for Geoffrey Keynes on 
the Nonesuch Edition, his letters 5 should be con 
sulted. They are highly revealing both of Blake and 
of Plowman in relation to Blake; which phrase is 

1 By J. M. Dent and Sons. 

* Poems and Prophecies by William Blake, edited, with an introduction, by 
Max Plowman. (Everyman's Library No. 79$. J. M. Dent and Sons*} 

a By J. M. Dent and Sons. 

4 Reprinted in The Right to Lwe, Essays by Max Plowman, edited by 
D.L.P., and with an introduction by John Middleton Murry, (Andrew 
Dakers, 1942.) 

* Bridge wto the Future, Letters of Max Plowman, edited by D.L.P. 
(Andrew Dakers, 1944.) 
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for It be that between the 

two a personal relationship had been established, 

It was as a person that, according to his 

own genius, Plowman knew and loved Blake. In that 

the writing of An to the of Blake 

was indeed "an act of friendship." 

Some other biographical and bibliographical 
facts relating to the years between the ware are 
briefly as follows. Plowman wrote much for The 
of which John Middleton Murry was 
editor, and from whom Plowman, together with 
Sir Richard Rees, took over the editorship from 
1928 to 1931. Later again, in 1938 and until the end 
of his life in 1941? Plowman was the sole editor of 
The Adelphi. But journalism is scarcely a just word 
for his contributions, whether to that magazine or to 
others, as the posthumous collection of his essays, 
Ttm Right to Live, makes plain; it is probable that 
Plowman never wrote anything which was in its 
nature ephemeral, or was not "proved upon the 
pulses" of his own nature. 

He wrote as well three books which are more or 
less directly the outcome of the first world war, and 
these at once carry us back to that cardinal experi 
ence and forward to- the last phase of his life. War 
md the Creative Impulse was published 1 in 1919, and 
in 1927 (evidently the annus mirabilis for his publi 
cations) A Subaltern on the S&mme^. It is much to be 
regretted that this book is out of print; it is an 
autobiographical account of his soldiering, as 
humorous as it is compassionate, and one of the 
most valuable, if one of the least valued, of that 

* By Beadfey festers. 

* A &&* Om &>mm, by "Xte* Severn.'* (J. M. Dent and Sons.) 



of "war the 

In the The last of Ms In 

his Is The 

be as for 

if a of la a 

is 

Certainly paclism, as a as 

a negative "war resistance/* an of 

the Christian's faith in humanity led the 

Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard to ask in the for 

the signatures of men who could say 
renounced war and would not support 
to form, when the response to 
revolutionary declaration was great, the Peace 
Pledge Union as a way of Implementing it; it 
was ShepparcPs reading of The 
which led him to ask Plowman to 1 become the 
Union's general secretary. 

Here was a clear parting of the ways. When he 
met Sheppard he had for some time been contem 
plating a book which was to be a study of Shake 
speare's plays ; parts of it which have been published, 
notably "Some Values in HamUt"* one of the 
brightest gems of the vast literature concerning that 
play, indicate what its quality might have been. But 
Plowman became the Peace Pledge Union's general 
secretary from 1937 to 1938, and nothing more was 
added to the book on Shakespeare. The choice he 
made was characteristic, however, since it was one 
between literature and persons whose right it was 
to live; for of the comparative value of these 
Plowman was never in doubt. It was as a defence of 

1 J. M. Dent and Sons. 

51 In The Right to liw, where see also "Notes on Madetk" etc. 
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the to live that he saw pacifism and the 

of seeking the things which 

to their peace; and it was still so with the 
work which, once war had broken out again in 19395 
Plowman undertook at Langham, near Colchester. 
There he made himself responsible for a number of 
persons, elderly people evacuated from London, 
young people directed by the tribunals for con 
scientious objectors to work on the land, and a 
company of travelling actors, to say nothing of The 
magazine and the human values for which, 
under his editorship, it continued to stand in those 
days of man's declared inhumanity to man. Indeed 
it was at Langham that the nature of this final 
choice became fully manifest. Of the making of 
books there is no end, and others, could make them. 
Of the saving of life the end at that time threatened; 
it might still be possible to establish at least a small 
cell of a decent and truly conscientious society 
based upon values such as Blake had understood, 
and expressed when he said, "Everything that lives 
is holy." It is not extravagant to say that Plowman 
offered his life for those values, both earlier and 
again now, when he failed, as the world counts 
failure: over-worked, over-burdened, with little 
responsible assistance and with few to share his 
vision and some to betray it and him, he died in the 
early summer of 1941 at the age of fifty-eight. 

The values for which Plowman lived and died he 
set down, a credo if ever there was one, in this 
Introduction t& the Study of Blake. For although it is a 
book about Blake and his symbols and their mean 
ings, it is something more; it goes beyond Blake and 
becomes universal and timeless, as Blake's own work 
xiv 



So it is a book 
was ; wherefore it is far 

the of the as we 

the nearer to that of 

Humanity/ 9 the incarnation of the "Poetic Vision." 
This is the right by inheritance of of 

who, leaving the Innocence of for the 

Experience of manhood, attain in 
whose "shaping power" it is to 
understanding of himself and of his world* 

There have been many other books 
before and since, and some of them 
and his works, while others obscure them, 
like Jesus himself, is one of those extraordinary 
whom almost anyone can attempt to seize upon, 
only to find that he has disappeared from in the 
midst of them. The Jungian psychologist can see 
Blake in the Jungian image; but Plowman has the 
answer to him when he says that "we must beware 
of the fools who, finding similitudes between his 
conclusions and theirs, will think "'they have Blake 
summed up when they 'have translated hina into- the 
popular psycho-analytic jargon of the day." The 
social scientist can see him as the personification of 
protest against the "satanic mills** of the Industrial 
Revolution; but he is answered in the words of 
Professor Bronowski: "Of course there have been 
cranks, in Blake's lifetime and since, who have 
merely forced their own system into Blake," The 
wanderer in the Celtic Twilight can encounter an 
appropriately shadowy Blake there; but Plowman, 
who regards Blake's works as "an immense library 
of illumination/ 5 says that such fantasy-makers 
obscure him not merely in a twilight, but in "a great 



can no be for 

all to one was as 

as will 

far to the of It. 

But he and had his under- 

the for he was one 

4 *lo is he has not cxpcri- 

demands;' he says 

in the "is power of vision equal 

to his own," and he himself in 

an 

At to ifcr appeared 

Tit reviewer called it, prob 

ably with irony, "the work of a whole-hearted 
enthusiast," and added that its author "considers 
was not only one of our greatest lyrical 
but also one of the world's great thinkers, far 
beyond Milton in the scope and clarity of his vision 
and comparable only with Dante;" which "repre- 
exactly what I do think/* Plowman com 
mented. As to being a whole-hearted enthusiast for 
Blake* he says elsewhere that the book cc was written 
from the heart/ 5 and in that connexion it may be 
remembered that Beethoven, a contemporary of 
Blake's and another who spoke the language of the 
creative imagination, said that what comes from the 
heart goes to the heart. With that some who read 
this book will agree. 

In other words, this is not a critical work; it is 
an intepretative one, which is something different. 
As Plowman also said, "Criticism without creation 
is mere intellectual anatomy," and the anatomists of 
the Blake corpus are no more capable of finding his 
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an an on 

the of any is in 

his he or 

it is to be a 

so is 

not critical in the is 

inevitably an account not only of the 

writings it illumines, as this an 

of BIake*s soul; it is also an of the of 

who interprets, as is an of 

Plowman's. And perhaps it a 

of unconscious prophecy that he "a 

great life follows the pattern of art in its 
It becomes comprehensible in the 
which great art grows to acceptance." 

Blake's art has grown to acceptance the 
when it was totally neglected or as the 

work of a lunatic; but if nowadays we can see 
Blake was "one whose portrait time has 
in marble and set in the sunlight," for very 

reason it may be possible to see that time has 
been at work, obscurely but surely, on the portrait 
of Max Plowman, though it has had to work from 
scant material, and perhaps against an unpropitious 
Zeitgeist. There is a sense in which Plowman, who 
lived so vividly in his own present, lived therefore 
for the future. His prophetic vision, like that of 
Blake and of all "God's spies," was a vision of this 
world as a redeemed world, or a vision of the 
potential nature of man's consciousness ; while it was 
as realistic as the poet's vision always is, and in the 
fullness of time is always shown to be* God's spies 
live and work in the past to redeem the future, and 
that future- becomes in time our present. The re- 
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of It 

be a the is 

10 fall 011 
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TO THE 

IN the I to eer~ 

ways of approach to the of 

in the hope that who 

elation of that poetry, only 
tics for close study of it, may be to 

follow their inclination further* 

enjoy the &ng5 of and are 

couraged when they come to the so-called 
Books because, quite pardonably, they do not 
the way to read Blake* They axe by his 

symbolism and disturbed by his want of logic. They 
puzzle their brains for a white and thai up. It 
is all too obviously mystifying. 

When first I began to read Blake seriously I 
thought a complete glossary of Ms symbols and a 
prtcis of his myths must be essential. So I bought 
the Qjiaritch edition and on a memorable holiday 
began reading with a fiiend the expoation of Mr. 
Ellis, We had not gone far before the sound of the 
reader's voice and the expression on the hearer*s 
face made imperative the question* u Understandest 
thou what thou readest?" And the answer bong in 
the negative, we laughingly dropped the weighty 
volumes (two of Ellis and one of Blake) and went 
for a bathe. Such treatment was criminaly unfair 
to Blake and not wholly just to Mr. Ellis; but we 
were young, and Blake is strong meat for babes. 
Still, I fancy the mcident must be tj^ical^ feocause 
many another must have felt that however long Art 



be, Is a in 

of all has to if 

he to all for 

We to we 

as an He Is not He 

is 

is ike the 

arc, 1 of 

iag to a on call 

a to 

the of is 

be in in to 

but still in He 

be 

If not, he will usually 
but the dissonance, 

he be to his ordinary 

a rot. While we are on the 

to the of Blake^ it is to 

Above all, we not expect 

to the on of annotated pro- 

We listen, intently and patiently and 
not be too readily discouraged by inharmonious 
sounds^ but wait until we hear a phrase that deeply 
us. When we hear it, we do we! to remember 
it, for that phrase is probably our clue to the whole 
symphony. Yet having found a response, we must 
not be misled into thinking that mere intellectual 
effort will now bring all the remaining dissonance 
into harmony. It will not. Such frantic efforts frus 
trate themselves, as Mr. Ellis's heroic work very 
often shows. We must continue to be harmonious, 
patient, susceptible^ responsive; for Blake's poetry 
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is a to be and 

to the in the 

is 
To say this is not to the of 

has 
by a 

as Mr. To our 

of is 

1 the 

my to this 

has to r np 

To his are as a 

footnote. But Mr. be the to 

since is a 

direct one, all that is of real in 

be obtained by the individual the 

of his own, in direct contact 

written words* Blake described his as 

and vision can only be seen by individual 
tion: it cannot be seen through the eyes of 
nor by the aid of the most powerful microscope or 
telescope of encyclopaedic commentary. 
Thus I regard the portions of this 
attempt exposition as the least satisfactory. 1 have 
teen sedulous to avoid the repetition of other 
people's discoveries, but I would beg the reader not 
to allow any interpretation of mine to stand between 
him and his own unaided pleasure. The desire to 
share that pleasure he will, I hope, ind imperative; 
but it is a pleasure that can hardly be transferred. 
At any rate, only by subtler means than those at 
my command can the delight be transmitted which 
comes when the apparent veils fall away and the 
poet's vision becomes clear. All I hope to have done 
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is to the In this is 

to 

Is In the record of an 

the is la the 

essays. Never- 

for an adventure 

is in That Is perhaps a 

as the discerning reader 
63 to a I would ask Mm 

to the of John Bunyan's pil 

grim. Then, if he the in the order 

written, he w31 I hope, find^ even here* 
the same journey. 
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CHAPTER 1 

AGO, the my old 

was to less she 

ought to have she 

read nor write, I a 

learned member of the set 

the arduous of the 

dred best books. Whether he to Ms 

faction or not I do not know, in The 

Hundred Best Books were it my 

ambition to acquire them so I at 

possess foundations for an educated 
ambition went the way of many another, 
I do not even remember the names of the 
best books. I recall them only to wonder 
they included The Works of William 

I am afraid they didn't; and for my part* at 
this moment, 1 confess to a frame of mind in wMch s 
wore I offered the ninety and nine or the one 
had gone astray, I should prefer the sheep that was 
lost and read Blake even in preference to the Koran. 
Such is human perversity, and such the injustice 
done to those who, in Francis" Thompson's phrase, 
"kept indomitably planting in the defile of fame the 
established canons 5 *. 

Within the past hundred years critic after critic 
has arisen, pulled Mmself vigorously together and 
determined that the niche to be occupied by Blake 

13 



for all be 

the the on one of 

the j&p for 

a 
say by year ? 

arc 

on the day 

to be not far the dispen- 

be the complete 

will be BO as a narcotic for 

but wil university under- 

fiili in the, 
To the eye ? begin to 

"Jerusalem* * is in Canterbury 

for a straw shows which way the wind 

popular song-writers is a 

especially when this song is one of 

triumph over academic traditions. Is Blake 

the prophets? 

The paradoxical about Blake is that he is 

not. A prophet confessed, with Ms own intelligible 
ddinltion of what constituted that functionary 9 he 
is not "among** any. He remains, as he lived, alone. 
And therein lies the secret of the reason why his 
work has been such a persistent nuisance to orderly 
criticism. Blake dared to be a Daniel with the same 
consequence as befell the earlier prophet He was 
cast into the lions' den and forgotten for forty 
years quite forgotten. But Blake knew all about 
lions and tigers: he was; on such intimate terms with 
them he gave them human features. 



and tigers of wrath lay down with him and 
slept. And now, when the morning breaks^TSlake 
steps out of the Ions' den renewed with sleep, and 
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tie a of his 

la of we of tils to 

be He; was 

He hit 
of (so 

no has to his 

his of his 

own of his 

of his He did 

for himself including his ire 

fetching his Own beer. his 

work is strange and to 

in unique degree, less it to 

conform with accepted of it 

would* mighty or should have 

The.JsigEucaiiee of us if we 

imagine that Blake 

or if we fail to see that he often took to con 

form in all inessential matters, with the 
customs of his day. To Mm it was a 
for wonder and dismay that Mends acquain 
tances should so misunderstand his work as to 
it wilfully odd. Yet with giant courage and 
humility he gradually overcame the resentment 
which ostracism begot, and thus was enabled to 
exhibit his genius at its highest at a time when Ms 
work had no public estimation at all and he Mmself 
was put down as an eccentric. But be Mmself he 
would. "He was one of the few", wrote "Samuel 
Palmar, who knew Blake well, "who are not, in 
some way or other, double-minded and inconsistent 
with themselves." Therefore he stands, a human 
landmark of faith not more faith in himself, but 

15 



ia for arc dfo 

to the Is the 

in of 

to a He 

all, he 

Ms his to 

a has 

for us the of the 

be say he 

the a 

Ms 
aa 

of the 

of his 

the 
has felt the is of creating 

as. of it* 

he be The compara- 

way one who- does not 

He of "I cannot 

competition. None are 

in the of God. It is so in Poetry/* 

And in so it is. Poetry is the revelation of truth 

as perceived by the individual soul. It is either a 

of that perception^ or a false pretence 

to perception. If it is real it is poetry, unique in 

value as the human soul that gives it birth. If it is 

false it is worthless. What is true is different in 

from what is false. You cannot compare them, 

and poetry that is real is, and always must be, 

unique^ and therefore essentially incomparable. 

Blake's practice makes this clear. Judged by those 
barren objective standards which have done such 
16 



the of 1 

of one of can be 

It is the 

is the 

he a ih Ac 

manner, he an to 

fonnalism, Ms la the 

living in the to 

knowing that if he to the 

would for itself the only it a to 

live in. 1 By so doing, he not only the 

of the 1 8th century but* before it 
the death-warrant of all the 
tionism that has been written 

So try him which way we will, the 
business fails. It iails, not because of Blake f s 
lence, but because of Ms difference. He was not a 
producer of literature, a painter of charming pic 
tures, an amiable social figure; he did not 
art an elegant flourish to die signature of opulence: 
he was a man who believed that poetry was the 
power of transmitting divine communications: an 
artist who believed that "art can never exist without 
Naked (i.e. spiritual) Beauty displayed": a man of 
titanic energy, gentle as a chid, who was always 
ready to speak the truth. The only answer we can 
give to the question, Where does Blake stand? must 
be, Upon his own feet. 

Another interesting reason why Blake cannot be 
duly labelled and pigeon-holed, after the labour- 
saving manner of literary criticism, is that jvMle 
everybody understands some part, nobody under- 

1 For a perfect example of this compare the two stanzas fi-om the Rossetti 
MS. beginning, *'I laid me down upon a bank**. 
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Just as 1 any one 

can and 

of the wul of But we 

we arc we lay 

at on this account. Blake strove 

to the of la so of course, 

he W$ own But the soul (your soul 

and as well as has depths and heights 

are beyond the of purely Intellectual 

The can be seen, measured* anato- 

but, despite the efforts of 

psychoanalysis* the soul is beyond such survey: it 
be spiritually sensed; and he who intends faith 
fully to portray that which has only infinite bounds, 
must be prepared to see his lines extending beyond 
the range of human knowledge into those realms 
where apprehension supplants intelligence. It is not 
to be thought that the limited understanding which 
suffices for things material is going to make a total 
comprehension of that which is confessedly beyond 
the range of matter. 

Whether Blake's attempt to portray the human 
soul was wise or an artistic impossibility is another 
question; but granted that Ms desire was to bring 
the soul of man objectively into conscious view, then 
the fact that the image portrayed has elements in it 
so strange as to be unrecognizable, or that it at some 
times appears to be no image at aH, but looks like a 
crystal scratched with hieroglyphics, while at others 
it grows, intensifies, colours and pervades like light 
at sunrise, and again at others is like the sudden 
raising of a blind, letting sunlight into a new cham 
ber in the house of life that these strange and 
18 
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Of course, to that one 

never be wholly by 

other is to the privet-hedge the 

of madness for madness; but to of freer 
it will occur that in degree to 

found writer and Ms reader, is true in the 
measure to which the writer to the 

heights and plumb the depths of the soul. It is 
peculiarly true of Blake because he strove to do 
what had never been done before: to portray the 
soul, not subjectively through the images of nature, 
but objectively through the images of his own 
imagination. Whether any one person ever 

comprehend aH the images of Blake*s imagination 
seems doubtfiil > but that he offers to every intelli 
gent reader a little universe of images which 
to be the immediate personal gift of the poet is not 
doubtful, but the continuous eaqperience of every 
sympathetic student. Equally certain it is that 
one tenth of the treasure thus received would be 
full amends for those vacant hours when the 
understanding sleeps and Blake is like a forest of 
undergrowth. 

The extraordinary pleasure derived from reading 
Blake, or seeing into his pictures, has been the main 
spring of every book written about Mm that is 
worth reading. But every writer Gilchrist, Swin 
burne, Yeats, Ellis, Russell, Raleigh, Bcrger, Bin- 
yon, Wicksteed, Damon, Figgis and others that I 
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has with the per 

plexity In or less degree* Bach has cxpcri- 

a in 

but has faced! with the 
Ms of Blake was only partial. 

literary as a fine art naturally demands a 

unity. It is impossible to achieve objective .unity if 
the subject is partially unknown* Hence, without 
doubt, honest writer about Blake has been 

faced with the alternatives of keeping silence until 
undmtanding was complete, or making an open 
of ignorance. Of course* there is a third 
way out of the difficulty* which more professional 
scribes have not been slow to take, and that is to 
assume the comparative worthlessness of what has 
not been understood and to assure the inquiring 
veader that he wiU only waste his time if he goes 
mining for other ore than has already been brought 
to the surface. This course, if taken with an ak of 
omniscience, is temporarily very effective; but it is 
apt to look silly when a new adventurer reclaims 
more metal. 

However, feeing this ignorance honestly, what 
h to be done? Superficially one would say, explore 
the whole ground and then write. But the problem 
is peculiar and not to be solved so easily. Blake did 
not appeal primarily to the reasoning faculty. "The 
most sublime Poetry" he describes as "allegory 
addressed to the intellectual powers, while it is alto 
gether hidden from the corporeal understanding 15 . 
Poetry that does this inverses common practice. 
Most poets appeal primarily to "the corporeal 
understanding" trusting that through it they may 
find a way to the "intellectual powers". And when 
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It can 
on the of 

it to the oa the 

of the But 

no to He the 

our as we are la bis 

or on our way to the 
The snag lies in that 

I have already said that I it will 

be achieved by a 1 

that I doubt whether its if 

would be desirable^ or even in accord 
intention* This sounds rather like so I 

hasten to confess that I will entertain at 
expense any writer who holds a contrary 
and can be as good as his word. But Blake's 
of address to us being different from that commonly 
employed, we may reasonably that our 

method of approach must be different. "Complete 
understanding" of any great poet is, of course* a 
misuse of words. We understand according to the 
measure of our "intellectual powers*'. But when 
the address is superficially to our corporeal under 
standings, no great hiatus is caused by our accept 
ance of the superficial meaning for the profound. 
We can pass cheerfully over a passage like: 

Pity Eke a naked new-born babe 
Striding the blast, 

to more reasonable matter. But when in Blake we 
read: 

Tell them to obey their Humanities and not pretend 

Holiness 
When they are murderers as far as my Hammer and 

Anvil permit, 
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the are at 

IB to the of the 

of and Anvil. we can 

to of any we be 

of an in this 

by of the which tell us that 

of Ms Hammer is Justice, the swing of Ms 

Mercy, 
of L*s is eternal Forgiveness. 

The example, however, is a poor one because it 
Blake might be completely understood 
by a nimble use of cross-references, which is very 
far from being the case. The use of Blake as a cross 
word puzzle is unprofitable. 

The point is, that while "complete understand 
ing" remains our goal, ware it capable of being 
achieved logically, Blake would be like a worked- 
out mine* or Ike that perfect day of the popular 
song* We should have come to the end. There is no 
such end to poetry, even though it be poetry which 
seems to disguise itself with strange names that have 
precise but hidden meanings names that tease the 
corporeal mind into the belief that a knowledge of 
the allegory would yield us "complete understand 
ing**. It is not so. The intellectual powers alone hold 
the true meaning, and that meaning partakes of the 
nature of infinity. It is poetry, and poetry is univer 
sal truth seoi in minute identity, an image of the 
eternal which finally has no "meaning", being irra- 
diant with all meaning by being itself. 

Thus Time, with its accustomed inevitability, has 
turned the whirligig, and finely avenged William 
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CHAPTER II 
THE 

AT THE of the well-known in 

Ms of the rising sun, 

fee says: 

**! not my corporeal or vegetative eye 

than I would question a window concern 
ing a sight. 1 look thro* it and not with it." 

Blake's own work should be regarded in a similar 
way. To the sterile mind and the roving eye it yields 
almost nothing beside defects. When the most mag- : 
nificent of Blake's designs to Blair's Gram was- first 
published, die art critic, I think of The Examiner, 
could only sec in the rapturous meeting of Body and 
Soul a female igure apparently diving into the 
mouth of a male one; and though no doubt his cor 
poreal sight was good, such a critic would need to 
have scales removal from his eyes before he was 
really capable of seeing what Blake drew. 

It is the same in reading Blake. To the dull, un 
imaginative mind such a simple and sublime poem 
as Little Lamb, who made t/we? is almost idiotic. Liter 
ally speaking, no child in its senses would think of 
addressing such a question to a beast of the field, for 
the youngest child knows that the only articulate 
reply the lamb could make would be "Baa". So that 
we have not very far to go in our reading of Blake 
before we find that the literal use of words which 
suffices for newspaper and novel reading breaks 
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we arc for a use of 

to 

not He on the 

It is by 

and he 

did not to the fact for Ac 

No a 

recumbent as in 

of to * 

hovering over the 

from life". Yet adherence to the of 

gravitation would not have to 

express his conception, of 

natural law has made that 
possible* When the less gives way to the 
beauty always results^ unless there is doubt in the 
mind of the creator^ and then* of course^ the less has 
not truly given way: there is conflict, and 
produces falsehood. 

A passage from the explanatory comments 
made in his manuscript book, upon Ms picture 
representing The Last Judgment* gives us* 1 think, a 
clear indication of how Blake would have Hked us 
to regard his work. It runs: "the Ima^native Image 
returns by the seed of Contemplative Thought.** 
The sentence is reminiscent of Keats's famous letter 
to Reynolds in which he describes how "any one 
grand and spiritual passage serves as a starting-post 
towards all "the two and thirty Palaces* *% and con 
cludes with the sage advice: "let us open our leaves 
like a lower and be passive and receptive, budding 
patiently under the eye of Apollo and taking hints 
from every noble insect that favours us with a visit** 
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**Thfe by the of 

was dcs- 

of the of 

for the 

of the he In 

his eye he wrote. It to create 

he put to 

is we the through 

the of the of contemplative 

It is to with Blake. We all 

do it, but It is No of learning, 

or other, will of itself yield us the imagi- 
which is the only thing worth having 
Blake. It is equally useless to behave like 
in the nest, and open wide and 
mouths in the hope that something luscious 
may drop in* The mind, like the man in the Gospel 
at the pool of Bethesda, must be ready for the mov 
ing of the water, awake, observant, indifferent to 
mere reasonable probability, and, above all, full of 
that imagination which is- synthetic. 

To understand and appreciate an artist we must 
first find out what he is trying to do. It is waste of time 
to go to the butcher or baker for the works of the 
candlestick-maker. It is futile to go to Shakespeare 
for the kind of pleasure we derive from Mr. Bernard 
Shaw; and it is equally misguided to< go to Blake 
expecting that a reasonable interpretation of his 
words will suffice. That it will not, is clear to any 
simple-minded reader, apart from the mass of 
literature about Blake which has been written from 
the purely reasonable standpoint. Naturalistic art 
was Blake's abhorrence: the mere representation of 
natural objects he held in contempt. Spiritual truth 
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was his and so for was fee 

as the 

that he he 

as 
"as as can be". 

"If the fool in his he 

wise,** we 

may art. He not see 

without departing it 

was possible for an to 

teal truth. But Ms to to 

execs of fight. If Blake had ever to 

date the inherent merits of portrait Ms 

true genius would have been 
Blake's good angel had in store for was the 
power to demonstrate that imagkiation over 

leap natural resemblance and arrive at 
truth without the pedestrian steps wMch of the 
artists of his 1 day thought al-Important. And in so 
doing, Blake helped to define for ever what is 
tial and what inessential to art. For just as in poetry 
Blake^s abandonment of fonnalism and implicit 
trust in the Hving image toled the kneE of that 
kind of verse wMch is a bad substitute for a pleasant 
walk in the country, so Blake's persistent resolve to 
paint nothing but Ms own visions lifted the art of 
painting for ever out of the ruck of mere represen 
tation. 

The effect of his practice in both arts has been 
tremendous. It has been said that Blake was an 
Ishmaelite who left no disciples and founded no 
school. But apart altogether from the little coterie of 
copyists who gathered round him in his declining 
years, Blake's spiritual disciples have been the most 



the in art 

his art adfaer- 

to enfiran- 

his but all that 

art to values by 

as a handmaid 

but her as a al such art is in the 

of from Blake. It matters little 

not recognize many of his own 

the his faith in what he called 

art to simplification of method has 

a century, and continues. 

On poetry his influence is perhaps even more 
obvious. Descriptive poetry, which flourished like a 
bay-tree during Blake's life and lengthened out its 
complacent existence in all the inferior work of the 
1 9th century, has vanished. It has gone completely. 
Nowadays even Mr. Masefteld, who might be 
thought to be of the old line, relies for his effect upon 
humanistic and dramatic dements in his art which 
arc quite foreign to the kind of poetry that relied 
for its appeal upon its power of reviving amiable 
memories, or of trandfemng the reader mentally to 
scenes of natural beauty. Poetry as rhyming jour 
nalism is a thing of the past. Even poetry as a criti 
cism of life no longer holds sway, but the trend of 
modem poetry is in the direction first pointed by 
Blake's Songs of Innocence and Experience, towards the 
creation of images. Modern poetry endeavours, by 
suggestion, by implication, to create a reverie in 
which mental images are presented. The prevailing 
style favours an economy of words and simplicity of 
manner that is derived straight from Blake's earlier 
poems. 
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the us. all 

of the in 
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derivative of the in 

work. This is not to d 

power; has to 

ally not Reals. But 

gularity , and whenever a 
in himself it is with dismay, as 
humorous pathos when he wrote, 

Oh* why was I born with a 

And whoa a poet happens to be both greatly 
and obviously singular, and when he more 

over to have been bom into an age which is rdi- 
giously commonplace and comciratikrasly 
his case is a hard one; for the insensitive air without 
tends in time to shut him in upon himself, and an 
gularity may grow into peciJiarity, a peculiarity 
which will be difficult for any generation to under 
stand. 

It is perhaps an idle fancy, but I have sometimes 
wondered whether the marvellous means by which 
Blake came to express Mmself was not due in part 
to the fact that he had no audience. If a poet can 
obtain no hearing, and if he happens also to be an 
artist, why should he not amuse himself by creating 
a chorus to his song an echo to its sound by 
peopling his manuscript with figures, animate and 
inanimate, which uphold the argument and take 
from it its lone reverberations? If, in the beginning, 
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not un- 
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but the about, what Blake did 

to such a degree that 

I It has yet boa appreciated. 

For he did not his poems and add to 

He did not even write the 

interpretative drawings. But with 

extraordinary artifice he made poems and designs 

interdependent; m that a page of Ms work repre- 

nothing so much as a crystal into which the 

"reader" gazes until a single image reveals itself, 

which image is the creation of both poem and design 

Inseparable, 

Six years divide Blake*s earliest book of poems, 
Pwtmd Sketches, from the Songs of Im&ceme. Those six 
years mark the biggest change he ever experienced. 
In than he passed from the representational to the 
symbolic poet: from the exquisite traditionalist to 
the genuine creator: from the youth who re-echoed 
the loveliest strains in English lyrical poetry to the 
man who set forth from the Garden of Innocence to 
trace the course of human life from Eden to the new 
1 Jerusalem. 

The change is reflected by the manner in which 
the two books were produced. The Poetical Sketches 
were sponsored by the Reverend Henry Matthew, 
printed in plain, traditional type, without illustra 
tions, at the expense of others, and thfe book was 
designed to be sold in the ordinary way. In contrast 
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to the of 

He the 

and the in an 

Ms 

the 

In six he It ii as if 

of Ms on 

the highway, he to the Ms 

poems had become the 

gold of sunbeams* as the 

sky above them, mow dark of 

oaks, and now fretted with the 

where It wills. Seen casually as you hurry 

are channing enough. But stay 

them: look deeply into their depths see 

strange images of 

The varying clouds, Eke paradises stretched in the expanse, 
With towns and villages and temples, tents* 

pastures 
Where dwell the children of the elemental worlds in harmony, 

visions hardly to be suspected in what were, appar 
ently, the simplest lyrics ever written. 

TTiere is something of the mediaeval magician 
about Blake's manner of presenting his poetry. 
Beautiful to both ear and eye, this poetry is for the 
first time the poetry of sight and sound. Each poem 
is a jewel-casket, beautiful in itself. Open the casket 
a little way and you are dazzled by the wealth with 
in. Look long and you wiU see that every jewel has 
its place, and the casket within and without is itself 
an image of something yet more beautiful and 
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(as he know), would 

he Ms grave, would he meet the 

Lord in the air, he would be happy." 

The of contemplative thought has become a 
fiery chariot imaginatively reminiscent of Elijah's 
chariot. Note well the appeal to us to into these 
This "entering into** is that looking 
"through the eye, not with it". Blake*s poems and 
pictures are not iat surfaces. like the landscapes of 
C&anne, it is their depth that interests us, and the 
deeper we look the more the image comes forth. 
With his usual perception, Mr, Joseph Wicksteed 
suggests this in a passage descriptive of the half- 
finished designs to Dante's Divine Comedy. "To me", 
he says, "it seams that it must have been somewhat 
as though Blake sat at Ms canvas or sheet and gazed 
into it, as a man might gaze out of a mist-obscured 
window. Presently he seems to see through it, and 
the dim outlines of a scene appear, projected, we 
may suppose, by the inner light of genius upon the 
paper. Slowly, as Ms genius works, the mist seems to 
dear away and the window less and less to obscure 
the scene beyond, lie traces its details upon the 
surface, until at last the full clear history has been 
transcribed on to the sheet and a stainless window 
opened into the regions of imagination." 

In an especial sense it therefore takes two to 
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to and the 10 the 

will be la to the fee 

As not to 

the of do not 

one is Me 

Ing as the of by 

every to the 

experience of the 

in like no 

solely to the imaginative he 

individual to individual, not the 
to the general reasoning faculty of men. He 
not to common sense, but to It 

were waste of time to argue with who 

pretend on this ground that 
determinate form. They have not only form, but 
forms. Each poem is a prism* and if you see 
while I see violet, pray do not let us destroy the 
prism in a foolish argument as to the colour it emits. 1 
And more generally speaMng* let it not be 
thought that because Blake used images his thought 
lacked definition. This is the supposition of those 
who do not really understand the difference between 
poetry and prose, and who fancy that the poet uses 
imagery when he is uncertain in his mind. Poetry is 
not the poverty but the plenitude of language the 
divine overplus of thought which seizes upon corres 
pondences and, whilst placing them in relation, en 
dows them with the superfluity *of the wealth that 
initially belonged to the principal matter. Hie 
images of a poet are not guests at the feast com- 

1 This has already been done. Drawings of Blake's that offended "cor 
poreal* 1 eyes have been destroyed, as the pages of his Void nieftaJly declare. 
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are a at the feast* 

In his doorkeeping. The 
of fancy occasionally found a 
place, but far from the chief seats. Those who occupy 
the important places are worthy of the closest atten 
tion. Strange they may appear at first sight; but let 
m never forget, Blake was the most orderly of hosts. 
In the passage we have quoted the relevance of 
the fiery chariot has been suggested. A casual reader 
might well fancy that Noah's rainbow and his 
bosom were mere flights of hyperbole. It is not the 
case. Noah's rainbow was the emblem of promise to 
man that the waters should never again cover the 
earth. Hence, if I enter Noah* s rainbow, I sensibly 
enjoy the promise that Deified Vengeance is at an 
end, that the Age of Grace has superseded the Age 
of Law. More particularly, I am individually and 
socially made conscious that the flood of materialism 
which immerses you and me has, in our spiritual 
worlds, already receded, never again wholly to 
cover us. Yet further, entering this rainbow, I know, 
by "spiritual sensation" as distinct from the intel 
lectual transference of ideas, that as the rainbow is 
caused by the refraction of light in a prism of water 
and is at once a thing of ineffable beauty and 
pathetic transience, so this physical body of mine 
and the whole world of created matter is a refrac 
tion of divine unity, evanescent in substance, beau 
tiful in appearance, pathetic in its transience, yet at 
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CHAPTER III 

THE USE OF SYMBOLS 

JLHE REAL TROUBLE about Blake Is his vocabulary. 
If a man In his first conversation with you were to 
say, for example: "There Is nothing like death. 
Death Is the best thing that can happen in life; but 
most people die so late and take such an unmerciful 
time In dying, God knows, their neighbours never 
see them rise from the dead" well, you might 
reasonably think that he had strained common sense 
for the sake of paradox. But Blake made many such 
remarks to Crabbe Robinson In all seriousness, and 
would by them have conveyed profound truths, 
only Mr. Robinson was Incapable of appreciating 
what his peculiar friend meant by "death", or many 
of the other words Blake used with uncommon 
meanings. When he spoke of Sight, Imagination, 
Nature, Reason, Genius, and even Love, Heaven 
or Hell, to men like Flaxman, Hayley or the Rever 
end Doctor Trusler, he Intended to signify things 
which were, unfortunately, beyond their compre 
hension. That was partly because they were merely 
unimaginative; but it was also because Blake gave 
to such words peculiar and enlarged meaning. 
When he writes, "Where any view of money exists, 
art cannot be carried on, but war only, by pretences 
to the two impossibilities, Chastity and Abstinence, 
gods of the heathen/ 5 one is justified in believing 
that nothing but a liberal education in Blakean 
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use, by -it is an 

dream full of the 

after the way for, it is 

by theme who sigh. vary it is the 

reward obtained by a of genius at the end of a 
lifetime's labour* Shakespeare have it 

in TA^ Tempest. Milton does not to have 

much troubled with the second-hand in 
Agomstes. Words had come to obey their be 

cause they willed so deeply. 

The case of Blake is different. Shakespeare and 
Milton were, in a sense, men of the world. They 
were men of public influence who had much traffic 
with affairs and in consequence their language 
never got far from common currency. But Blake 
was isolated. Intensification of the poetic vernacular 
of his day would have been quite useless to him; 
indeed, his "Lines in Imitation of Pope** show what 
he thought could be achieved in that direction. But 
words pregnant with meaning clean, rarefied 
words, fresh from the mint of individual thought 
were essential. So in the day of dearth he sowed his 
own crop. He gave to some words of everyday use 
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Ms own specific, intensified and he 

found even this inadequate, he coined words of his 
own. 

But we are on dangerous ground here. It is easy 
to that Blake wanted to create a new mytho 

logy and so spent a pleasant evening selecting a 
Fresh catalogue of names for his gods and goddesses. 
Any such idea is as false as ludicrous. Blake was first, 
foremost and always an imaginative writer, and if 
we leave imagination out of account in any con 
sideration of him, we are on the Mgh road to self- 
imposed misunderstanding. 

Just how and when Ms common vocabulary 
seemed to him inadequate we shall probably never 
know; but it is interesting to speculate upon the 
reasons that led him to take the plunge into the use 
of symbols. 

Take the case of Urizen. Blake had spent much 
time before he came to the writing of The Marriage 
of Heaven and Hell in trying to define that mental 
power which circumscribed the mind of man. He 
had conceived of a universal Poetic Genius as the 
source of being a power which, while it permeated 
all life, might yet be described as "the true Man". 
To balance this conception, he needed a contrary 
principle to express the obvious limitation which 
this power suffers; and at first he seems to have been 
content to call it "Reason 3 *. In The Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell Reason and Desire are the contras 
ted powers; but it appears to me that before he 
reached the conclusion of his great manifesto, the 
absence of precise correspondence with his thought 
which the word Reason conveyed, and the extran 
eous connotations it inevitably called up, had begun 
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znonly content to It he 

was working quite in 

soul hitherto untraversed 

Blake required new did not to 

make them as and when the occurred. 

The first use of that can by a be 

called symbolic occurred in 1787. 
thirty years of age and to amuse 
his contempt for the literary tea-party, he 
writing a social squib c^Rtd An Islmd m Ae M(n. It 
never got beyond a few pages and was obviously 
tossed off to give vent to a mood. Grave-browed 
gentlemen, possibly fresh from their own Itorary 
tea-parties, have found in it of mental in 

stability, vulgarity and want of taste. Othm have 
thought it highly amusing and only wished that 
Blake had found time to finish what would have 
been an older companion to Alice in WmderUmd* The 
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inanities of literary the futile Inconsequence 

of drawing-room conversation* and the pretentious 
ness of specialized learning in its sMit-sleeves have 
never been tetter hit off. And it is here that Blake 
began to use descriptive names expressive ' of the 
particular vocations of his characters. Steelyard* 
Suction, Quid, Sipsop, Mrs. Gimblet, Mrs. Nanni- 
cantipot and Miss Gittipin are really Blake's first 
essays in symbolism. 

An Island in the Moon also contains the first draft 
of three poems belonging to the Songs of Imocence: 
"Holy Thursday", "Nurse's Song", and "The Little 
Boy Lost". Again those who do not understand the 
scope and freedom of an original mind have gaped 
with wonder that the dew of the morning should be 
found on muddy earth. The real wonder is not that 
these poems should first appear here, but that they 
should have appeared anywhere. 

Blake was thirty years of age when he began to 
write the Songs oj Innocence. This seems to me the 
astounding fact; for the Songs of Innocence express for 
the first time in English literature the spontaneous 
happiness of childhood. Now nothing in the whole 
world of emotion is of lighter texture than the hap 
piness of a child. Like the dew, it vanishes with the 
first rays of the sun, and its essential quality, spon 
taneity, is a thing never to be recalled . One would have 
thought that to write songs which not only have this 
quality, but are so deeply dyed in it that they are its 
expression, the singer must have been one who car 
ried over into his manhood a! his childish inno 
cence. But Blake was thirty: he had been married 
five years and was working hard to earn a livelihood. 
The spontaneity of these songs is the spontaneity 
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of an difference. of his 

childhood, the 

fanciful condescensions of a re 

captures the child mind. He the 

the dew upon it. He dots not 
childish happiness; he becomes the happy He 

does not speak of, or for, the child ; he lets the 
speak its own delight and, what is most marvellous, 
there are no false tones in his voice. Stevenson is 
particular: he writes memoirs of his own childhood; 
he expresses what he remembers of Ms own wonder 
or fancy, his childish hopes and fears. Blake is 
universal; he expresses the natural delight in life of 
every happy child in the world. The cry of Ms "Little 
Boy Lost" is the cry of every child at the first dis 
covery of loneliness. 

All tMs is admitted, but what is not so widely 
recognized is the fact that these songs are all sym 
bolic. "The Lamb 5 ' is a symbol of "the Lamb of 
God that taketh away the sin of the world". "The 
Echoing Green" is not paly the record of a happy 
day; it is a symbolic presentation of the Day of 
Innocence from sunrise to sunset. "Ijx&ot , Joy", 
"TheJE4ttle Mack, Boy", and the "Laughing Song", 
symbolize the three agefc of Innocence: Infancy, 
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and Youth. < A 

Song"*, and "Holy Tlbwsday" arc the 

same of this time in to 

society; and the poems, which the 

human soul in its quest of self-realization, are all of 
even deeper symbolic import. Reading them in the 
order Blake once decided they should be placed^ 
we pass through consecutive stages of growth from 
infancy to self-consciousness. 

This makes the case difficult for those who say 
they can do with Blake except when he is symbolic. 
It shuts them off to the Poetical Sketches which, beau- 
tifiil as they are, are admittedly 'prentice work. It is 
a mistake to say that the symbolism of the Songs of 
is so unobtrusive that it can well be neg 
lected. Without that symbolism the songs could 
not have been written, and unawareness of the 
cause of delight is by no means the finest way of 
appreciation. 

The truth is that all poetry is symbolic in degree. 
When Shakespeare writes "and Phoebus 'gins 
arise", and we know Phoebus as a symbol of the sun, 
our pleasure is all the greater because the poet's use 
of a figure (which has no actual or naturalistic 
resemblance to the sun, but is yet fraught with 
poetic imagery of the sun) overrides our naturalistic 
objections and seizes upon a higher perception of 
the truth. Blake does the same thing with the lamb, 
and by studying how he came to use the figure of 
the lamb symbolically we shall see how he began to 
use symbols and how they grew, as it were, under 
his hand. 

Blake was a religious man. At the time he was 
writing these songs he was a member of the Sweden- 
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write so well, as the 

Indirectly capable of carrying his the 

naturalistic method the 

that words so used had not the he 

wished to give his words. Therefore, he 

"Little Lamb, God bless thee n , he the 

beyond the creature In the fields to the 
innocent child whom, he identifies with the Lamb 
of God, and the harmony of theme three concumng 
Images the lamb, the child, and the Saviour of the 
World all images of Innocence Is the true cause 
of our delight In the poem. 

Blake's theme was the, soul of man. From the 
Songs of Innocence to The Ghost of AM, his aim was to 
reveal the mture of the souL This is idtknatcly the 
concern of every true poet Blake differs from others 
in that It was his whole concern. For Mm the soul 
of man was the epitome of aH things. Not only did 
he see all things reflected In It, but he believed 
the soul to be the dynamic life of the world, and 
the world itself to be a reflection, or shadow, of the 
reality which had Its true existence in the soul. 

He believed that all things existed in Eternity 
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life was, as it wcre f the middle C of a piano whose 

both ways to infinity, 
he to do was to restore to the 

of the continuous consciousness of in 

finity which he believed rationalism or the tyranny 
of the reasoning over the poetic faculty had largely 
obliterated. He desired to do this because he be 
lieved that this world and all its happenings could 
only be seen in true proportion if they were regarded 
as projections of the spiritual world. He spoke of 
"seeing the Eternal which is always present to the 
wise"; and said that fi if the doors of perception were 
cleansed, everything would appear to man as it is, 
infinite". 

Blake's aim being dear to him, how was he to 
attain it? Symbols, as Dr. Freud has shown, are the 
only language of the soul. When Blake realized 
exactly what he wanted to write about, what other 
means than symbols could he employ? How else 
could the immaterial adventures of the soul find 
sensible means of expression? 

The pendulum of human thought swings per 
petually between the conception of this world as the 
be-all and end-all of life, and the idea that material 
existence is of no importance. Poised between two 
eternities, neither bound to the earth like the worm, 
nor free of the heavens like the eagle, man stands 
with his feet on the ground and his head in the air, 
the very image of all that is indeterminate. To-day 
he is Johnny-head-in-air and has his eyes so fixed 
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Blake's day was 
because the thought 

upon the maintenance of order. If ever an 

age of the muck-rake it was the end of the 

1 8th century. Blake was the revolutionary 
who pointed to the crown above man's 

The fashionable literature of our day is concerned 
with the analysis of society, because we ive in a 
scientific era which is concerned with the analysis 
of the material world. Hence we live on a of 

Monday: transcendence is out of fashion (or was 
until very recently: one can hardly say, the fashions 
change so soon). We say proudly that we are con 
cerned with life, which we do know, and not with 
death which we do not know or, at least, only 
with material death which can be analysed. We 
still echo Meredith's 

Into the breast that gives the rose 

Shall I with shuddering fall? 

failing to realize that while the physical body 
answers No, the response of consciousness is a loud 
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and terror-struck Yes. Since Darwin, life has 
ordered in relation to the rather the soul 

of man: the soul has, so to had to a back 

seat in view of its hypothetical nature and our new 
found knowledge of the body. We do not say body 
and soul: we say science and religion, but it is all 
the same. 

Fashion must go its own way; but philosophy, 
which the dictionary tells us deals with ultimate 
reality* must take cognizance of something besides 
matter. It must, of course, include consciousness. 
Hence, no philosophy can be regarded as a philo 
sophy of life which is not also- a philosophy of death, 
for man has very definite consciousness in regard to 
death. The conception of life as a gay adventure 
between two precipices has never yet satisfied a 
reasonable mind. From the day human conscious 
ness begins it must have some attitude toward in 
finity, for infinity is our nearest neighbour, and not 
to be conscious of what surrounds us is surely the 
essence of unreason. 

In literature the consciousness of infinity is be 
tokened by a sense of the sublime. One almost in 
stinctively apologizes for the use of a word so terribly 
out of fashion. Who cares for this unknown quantity 
to-day? What poems are written in the hope of 
achieving it? What dramas convey its atmosphere? 
Dear me, no! We are too well aware of what lies in 
closest proximity to the sublime to be taking any 
risks of that kind. Yet art cannot be created without 
taking risks and the greatest of all risks, that of giv 
ing ourselves away, is the only way of true art. Our 
literature is the literature of little things, not by 
reason of its subject, but because of the want of rela- 
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named, and as In science inadequate of matter 
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Sublimity Is the hall-mark of a great poet. It is 
the true distinction between the poet the poet 
aster. The relation of the soul of man to Infinity is 
obviously of greater ultimate concern to man than 
Ms relation to any thing on earth. It Is the ever- 
present sense of this relation that gives the poet his 
universal view. Indeed, but for the sense of Infinity, 
knowledge would supersede poetry* 

An infinite world being the soul's native region, 
matter therefore appearing to the soul as devoid 
of intrinsic worth, but only valuable as a means of 
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expressing relative values* and William Blake desk- 
ing to write of the soul to the exclusion of all other 
themes* what option had he but to use symbols? 
They were inevitable. And as I hope I have already 
shown, they are an enrichment of poetry as poetry 
so long as they are symbols whose imagery is imme 
diately recognizable. But what is to be said when 
they are not: when so far from being immediately 
recognizable they are completely unrecognizable 
and to the uninitiated, absolutely devoid of mean 
ing? What is to be said in justification of them? 

First it must be insisted that Blake's use of such 
symbols was not arbitrary. Like Topsy, they 
"growed" and like Topsy they had a purpose in so 
doing. Blake was never intentionally mysterious. 
That sentence is worth repeating, because the con 
trary is so widely believed. Blake was never inten 
tionally mysterious because he wrote to reveal and 
not to conceal, because, in fact, he was not a char 
latan with a gullible public at his door clamouring 
to be mystified, but a poet without a single compe 
tent reader: a poet expressing, as explicitly as he 
could find words, what he believed to be truth. He 
wrote not, as the children say, "to appear big", but 
simply because he was big, and to complain that 
Blake was intentionally mysterious is to tell a giant 
that he appears to think himself big, Blake wrote of 
the deepest mysteries, but he wrote of them with all 
the clarity he could command, and his reply to the 
reverend gentleman who told him he needed some 
body to elucidate his ideas, has a ring of indignation 
about it that ought to put to silence any suggestion 
that Blake belonged to the artful race of mystifiers. 
"That which is grand" 5 , he replies, "is necessarily 
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ILLUSTRATION TO MILTON'S **L* ALLEGRO** 

"In this design is introduced 

Mountains on whose barren breast 
The kbottring Clouds do often rest. 

Mountains, Clouds, Rivers, Trees appear Humanized on the Sunshine 
Holiday. The Church Steeple with its merry beUs. The Clouds arise from 
the bosoms of Mountains, While Two Angels sound their Trumpets in the 
Heavens to announce the Sunshine Holiday." Bkke's note. 
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too explicit 9 ' arc not the the 

between what Is 
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If, however, Blake's not 

how did he come to use them? 

We have glanced at the way The 

further explanation is really 

so far from being due to a love of mystery, were 
due to the opposite cause; a meticulous care for pre 
cision. 

When Blake took for his province the 
he found it a world wholly unmapped, and unchar 
ted. Thereupon, with an exactitude which is 
in its thoroughness, he set about making and 

charts of this undiscovered country. Being a poet 
and not merely a psychologist, he possessed to a 
peculiar degree that personalizing or anthropo 
morphic power which,, for divine reasons, has al 
ways- been the property of a poet. Moreover* Blake*s 
faith in a spiritual as distinct from a natural world 
was such that he believed all things were personali 
zations. He did not merely take attributes of the 
soul and give them names: for him these attributes, 
and indeed all things, had spiritual identity; and 
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the power of seeing In distinct and minute the 

spirit which informed the he 

called "vision". Thus the creatures of his imagina 
tion were to him the realities of which any physical 
manifestation was only the shadow: the animating 
principle of an object was the spiritual source of its 
being. More and more he endeavoured to envisage 
the animating principle and not to be put off with 
material semblance, and he did not rest content 
until he saw the animating principles with such 
clearness of vision that each attained identity. When 
he found the identity he gave it a name. 

That, I believe, is the true history of the growth 
of all Blake's symbols. They grew as his perceptive 
insight grew. He was a seer, or merely the most sub 
jective of all poets, as you will; but that vexed 
question, begotten of our want of corresponding in 
sight, as to whether his symbols made or marred his 
poetry, can only be answered satisfactorily when the 
whole of his vision has been seen. 



IV 
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<. is like the 

A. he is he to 

the 

Which, If not quite true, is as as the 

to the 

in many Blake a 

poet because he could not gel 
on the surface. There was of the 

with traditional ideas and many bad 
effigies stood in the way. He did not g^I^g *>wt 

of sight so long as he could construct his own routes, 
his object always being to arrive. Many have denied 
that Blake goes anywhere* accept round the Inner 
Circle, but these have always been old ladles up 
from the country who i have not dared to trust them 
selves to the lifts of Blake's symbolism, or, making a 
descent, have fallen asleep on the journey. But 
Blake had a terminus and many stations on the 
way, and just as the Underground offers to town- 
dwellers new opportunities for excursions In the 
country, so Blake carries his readers beyond the 
boundaries of the mundane shell more surely and 
quickly than any other English poet. We may prefer 
town: that is, we may prefer the order and discipline 
of the visible to the apparent disorder of the in* 
viable, in which case Blake is maddening, for there 
is always a chance that we may get stuck in the 
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be without the railway if we 
arc to round him picking out the aon- 

plums. Every inch of his route is the 
of through the dark clay and rock be- 

our feet, and although the old ladies doubt it, 
the labyrinth is lit by the light of a superb 

intelligence. 

packed his wisdom into small parcels (this 
is true even of Jerusalem). He put the results of a 
tremendous lot of thinking on to some of his smallest 
pages, and, as they are apt to be overlooked, Blake's 
power of pure intellect is also apt to be lost sight of. 
More especially is this the case since Blake himself 
relegated pure reason to an inferior place in the 
mind. He thought reason inferior to imagination, 
and if we lack higher gifts than reasoning ability 
we shall be inclined to think he could have had little 
of it who assigned to it a secondary place. 

Blake's extreme concentration was largely due to 
the age in which he lived. His metal would prob 
ably never have contracted so suddenly had it not 
been exposed to extreme cold; but his mind was 
furnace hot and the air without icily unsympathetic. 
It is the speaker who cannot get a hearing who re 
sorts to aphorisms: force that cannot find a vent 
expresses itself in explosion, and Blake was always 
exploding because his resistance to the lethargy that 
surrounded him was volcanic. 

Then again, his native power of thinking for him 
self was never dulled. He was self-educated, and 
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wheat, and too many of 
for intelligences- Blake could get 
out of bran. He ground it small, as his to 

Swedenborg show, and nothing that he left 

without bearing signs of having been 
a powerful mill where it was forced to yield its last 
vitamin. 

Finally, in any discussion about Blake's attitude 
to reason, we must never forget that much of what 
he said was in powerful reaction to the thought of 
his time. No one now thinks of reason or nature as 
a goddess* but Blake was writing when the Terror 
had made a temple for Reason and Rousseau was 
writing Ms Confessions. Other times other names. 
Different powers of the mind in turn arrogate to 
themselves omniscience; different elements of what 
Blake called the Four-fold Man are always arising to 
daim the supremacy of divine right, and it may be 
that in our day we elevate instinct to the place 
which reason occupied at the end of the i8th 
century. 

The processes in the development of BIake*s mind 
are singularly interesting and easy to watch^ He 
began with poetry poetry that was .derived, but 
not derived from the sluggish streams of his day. 
With fine instinct he went back to the freshest 
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has recognized. The lines 

"To Spring", "To the Evening Star", and "To the 
are not only beautiful, they are perfect after 
the apology with which the 
is prefaced cynically mirthful read- 
lag. "Cbn^ious of the irregularities and defects to 
be found on almost every page 9 * elderly patronage 
is, but it seems strange now that this book 
could have been seen by any but Blake without 

acclaimed. 

How did its reception strike him? Did he mind 
this damning with faint praise? Was he glad the 
book went without recognition? It is recorded that 
he took no pains to seU it himself; but that of itself 
is rather poor evidence that he was not disappointed 
with its reception. Where is the young poet who is 
anxious to hawk his work like a gipsy? If Blake 
did not suffer from his cold reception he was the 
first of his kind to show such equanimity, and in- 
sensitiveness to neglect is certainly not one of the 
virtues if virtue it be that Blake's later behaviour 
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before the mind. The proper for this 

is prose, more especially in the form of 
since the mental eye so employed is not 
but selective. 

At this stage,, Blake wrote those aphor 

isms, entitled There is No All 

Religions an One. He also wrote An in the 

(at the end of which we see him entering upon a 
further stage) and probably a good number of the 
"Proverbs of Hell 5 * afterwards incorporated in The 
Marriage of Heamn and Hell. 

The Tractates^ as they have been called, are so 
slight in bulk that their importance has been rather 
overlooked. Here Blake compressed his thought to 
the point of ellipsis, partly* of course, because he 
wanted to use small plates to test his invention in 
printing, but also because thought that has lacked 
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at he departed. It is in- 

to in he the third 

"The of one crying in the Wilderness". 

He had in the wilderness since he wrote the 

and he realized his solitude. 
The lyrics at the end of An in the that 

were afterwards included in the Songs of 
indicate the next change. Blake has come back to 
poetry again, but this time it is no longer imitative 
poetry, it is supremely his own. Here he enters upon 
"Two-Fold Vision", or intellectual understanding 
as distinguished from mere sight. The image here is 
"two-fold always" and being the image of childhood 
does not awake that emotional concord and discord 
which is characteristic of the stage that follows. 
This is the poetry of Eden and in point of intellectual 
happiness marks a stage not to be transcended. But 
it is the most transient of all and is quickly super 
seded by understanding that takes emotional cogni 
zance and is Love, in the comprehensive sense in 
which Love includes both Sight and Intellectual 
Understanding. This is "three-fold vision", the 
stage of Blake's growth when he wrote the Songs oj 
Experience and all the smaller prophetic books. "Soft 
Beulah's Night", he calls it; but while it is sustained 
by a sympathy not intelligible to either of the former 
stages, it represents intellectually the travail of the 
soul in its incarnation, and not only the delights but 
"the torments of love and jealousy". 
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"naked beauty displayed". "Four-fold vision" 
every living thing as it is in its To- 

Blake, science represented the bones of the 
body, reason the bones clothed in flesh, 
the living form, and vision the human form divine. 

Poets are ordinary men of heightened 
bility. It is a vulgar error to think of them as a 
race apart and of their experiences as peculiar. 
Their experiences are only peculiar in their inten 
sity; essentially these experiences are common to all. 
The path of understanding which Blake took Is the 
common highway, and the difference between his 
experience and ours is only a difference of intensity 
due to the fact that he trod the road with spiritual 
eyes wide open and human senses keen. 

Single Vision is the state we suffer when the soul 
sleeps and appearances form themselves on the 
mind's eye like images on a photographic plate. 
Two-fold Vision is our state when the intellect is 
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is to the mind's. Here Is 

We enjoy and our 

understanding. 

Vision is spiritual Insight: the power 

to divine reality. It comes when the imagi- 

has completed Its work In us. It Is the soul's 

when the action of the senses Is synthetic. 

But what do we mean by reality? Reality Is 
another of those terms that make us sigh for a fresh 
vocabulary, because the word conveys so many 
different meanings. 

Fortunately there Is no doubt about what reality 
meant to Blake. It was for him the universal soul 
of man. That was for him the only reality: all else 
was a product, or "emanation" of that soul. He 
concaved of reality as eternal form, contrasted with 
unreality which was: temporal appearance. 

This Is an Inversion of common thought. We speak 
of the "reality" of a thing when we mean Its material 
substance. That was exactly what Blake meant by 
Its unreality or shadow. The corporeal form, the 
vegetative nature, were for him the partial or sen 
sory impressions made by appearance on eyes that 
were glasses of reflection instead of being dynamic 
organs of sight. Whatever appeared on those glasses 
of reflection was delusion or unreality. True percep 
tion had sight of the eternal form. 

Blake, we have said, laid the foundations of his 
philosophy in those three short Tractates which were 
his first essays in etched printing. It is significant 
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there was BO natural religion, of 

natural religionists in Blake's day. The the 

time of Paine, Rousseau, Voltaire. Others 
minded in this country formed a circle of 
thinkers which once included Blake if 
can be said to have ever included Mm. Anyway , he 
soon became an apostate, and as the is 

always the fiercest foe, Blake's onslaught not 
wanting in vigour. 

In the First Series he begins by accepting common 
ground with the Natural Religionists and 
what would be acceptable to them, namely, that 
"Man has no notion of moral fitness but from Edu 
cation. Naturally he is only a natural organ subject 
to Sense." Upon this postulate he argues the case 
in the negative by making six corollaries. He then 
draws a conclusion, and his conclusion is that "If 
it were not for the Poetic or Prophetic character, 
the Philosophic and Experimental would soon be 
at the ratio of all things and stand still, unable to do 
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of is the whole problem of 

existence. 

To the contrary he lays down six propwi- 

which his In the affirmative, and the 

of propositions is, that "Man's percep- 

are not bounded by organs of perception: he 

perceives more than sense (though ever so acute) 

can discover." 

That was perhaps the most important conclusion 
ever reached. With that sentence he lays the 
corner-stone of his philosophy, makes his vindica 
tion of the spiritual world, and asserts the supre 
macy of the Imagination over every other faculty in 
man. Here he ddfinitely places the imagination out 
side the reach of the five senses as a power which, 
though It works through them, is not subject to their 
bonds. "The true method of knowledge 5 *, he says In 
the next axiom, 4C Is experiment." By contrast, the 
power which perceives beyond knowledge is imagi 
nation. If man is able to perceive more than sense 
can demonstrate, he must be able to do this by a 
power greater than sense perception: this power 
Blake calls imagination. 

How cio you know but ev'ry Bird that cuts the airy way 
Is an immense world of delight, clo&'d by your senses five? 

When Blake wrote that there was probably not a 
man beside himself but would have smiled over 
such an amiable fancy, putting it In the category of 
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hallucination, phantasy, fancy, error, 
suspicion, thought, and even brain: so 

is its application and so varied its 
high and low, you may judge a maifs whole charac 
ter by his use of that one word. To it to 
stand for all that is most beautiful and holy in 
or in any other world* Hence the importance of 
noting how carefully he defended his reverence for 
this power, here at the outset of his career as an 
imaginative artist. Himself so soon to leave the 
wearisome and futile pursuit of truth by the way of 
logic, it is worth while pausing to see just what 
powers of reason he could put forth in defence of his 
faith. 

Before leaving this first proposition we may ob 
serve that the motto to Visions @f the of 
Albwn is the same statement put more succinctly. 
This motto- has been badly misunderstood. It has 
been interpreted as Blake's confession that he did 
not always understand what his visions signified! 
Which, as Euclid says, is absurd. "The eye sees more 
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The propositions are fairly self-evident 

the of number five: 

"If the many become the same as the few when 
More! More! is the cry of a mistaken soul; 
less than All cannot satisfy Man." 

There is definite ellipsis here. What Blake is 
showing is that if this world were bounded by the 
finite, Man*s inherent desire for increase would be 
a mistake; but his desires being infinite, nothing less 
than the Infinite can satisfy Mm. If we transpose the 
tense and expand a little, his meaning becomes 
clear. c< If much, when possessed, became the same 
as little, when possessed, More! More! would be the 
cry of a mistaken soul. It is not, because less than 
All cannot satisfy man." 

The conclusion is that <c the desire of Man being 
Infinite, the possession is Infinite and himself Infi 
nite". 

What does this imply? It implies that man is not 
merely <c a natural organ subject to sense", but a 
living soul which has God for its possession and is 
itself of the divine nature. Whence we pass on to the 
"Application: He who sees the Infinite in all things, 
sees God. He who sees the Ratio only, sees himself 
only. Therefore God becomes as we are, that we 
may be as he is." 

All attempts to define God (and Blake would 
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For Mercy, Pity, 

Is God our 
And Mercy* Pity* 

Is Man^ his child care. 

The nearest we will approach to objective 
of Blake's idea is this: God is Infinite 
confined to the senses is Finite God. 
as God when he apprehends as God 
He confines himself to the limitations of 
when he lives by reason and not by imagination, 
thus neglecting to use his God-given means to appre 
hension of the Infinite. 

Thus by applying the processes of logic to matters 
too high for prose we approach the region of meta 
physics. Only once more* in -411 m Om 
did Blake attempt to define by statement cc the very 
image of life* 5 , which can only be "expressed in its 
eternal truth" by poetry. But in the process, as in 
the examples we have studied, he demonstrated for 
the benefit of those to whom it is of concent that he 
possessed reasoning faculty in a very high degree. 

It has perhaps been worth while labouring this 
point because Blake is sometimes ignorantly re- 



of hazy "mystical** Ideas 

no use for therefore proudly un 

reasonable. The contrary is the truth. Because he 
to with great clarity he saw the limits 

of put in the hierarchy of intelli 

gence where every good thinker has put it, under 
the guidance of poetry. Though he attacked reason's 
usurpation of the seat of spiritual intelligence, he 
would as soon have cast instinct and emotion out of 
the places of equality he assigned to them in the 
composition of the true man, as leave out this part 
of intelligence. Only those capable of using reason 
in a high degree will be able fully to appreciate his 
consistent reasonableness; for Blake was busy with 
things beyond reason and he did not trail his coat. 



CHAPTER V 
OF 

JDLAKE WAS ONE He 

he was twelve he 
singing. 

When he was about fifty, he of 

The Angel that presided o*er my 

Said, "Little creature fbratM of Joy 

Go love without the help of any 0n earth.** 

He believed that he came from "Eden, the 

of delight** and that "conversations concerning 
Mental Delights" was one of the occupations of the 
inhabitants of Eternity. His autobiography is 
of a happy man. Here it is, as he wrote it the year 
before he died: 

"William Blake one who is vary much delighted with being 

In good company. Born 28 November, 1757, in London, and 
has died several times since." 

"If asked", wrote Samuel Palmar, "whether I 
ever knew among the intellectual a happy man* 
Blake would be the only one who would Immediately 
occur to me.' 9 

Blake enjoyed to the full the happiness of the 
child, which Is the joy of self-assertion, the joy which 
the seed has when it germinates and thrusts shoots 
above the mould; but he also knew, what is rare, 
the happiness of age, which is the joy of humility. It 



to a of 

but he had the to 

it. For of his life he to put 

his In the belief that 

appreciate them. His of 

soon vanished, but he con- 
to believe In the end someone would 
a just appreciation of what he could not help 
was of great value. Yet as the years passed 
he known, not as a sublime artist and the 

poet of Ms age, but as a cantankerous 
oddity. Publishers and public alike treated Mm 
with contempt. Friends with whom he had set out 
In high hope began to look askance and offer patro 
nizing advice, or to forget him altogether. Undaun 
ted he worked on with greater zeal than ever. It was 
of no avail. His name was now associated with fail 
ure. He became the object of public and private 
charity. To the very end no one understood, no one 
even appreciated the significance of his Songs of 
Innocence j and he died a child of the artistic poor-law, 
that is, one who receives for his work payment 
which is given more out of humane than out of 
artistic consideration. Oddly enough, society is still 
constituted so as to make this manner of living 
appear the extremity of humilitation. 

The consolations of artistic failure a happy 
family, an assured Income, opportunities for travel, 
even a back garden Blake had none of these. His 
art was his life and the world would have none of it. 
He was even forced to sell the only possessions he 
ever treasured a bundle of old prints. This is the 
man who had written: 
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On the Green. 

But he died happier than that. He 
the divine Ia last 

of than which a more 

happiness has never found 

Blake's original happiness was the of 

every lyrical poet and Indeed the 
mon ia measure to all that is young. The 4/ 

are the inestimable treasure are be 
cause they express what Is so rare In this 

unalloyed, se&dependent happiness. In the 
oj Imocmce Blake made a discwery. He 
childhood. He was the first to announce It. Hither to^ 
childhood had been regarded merely as a of 

Immature growth. He showed it to be a condition 
of happiness, unity and setf-enjoyinent; a 
which enables us to see the Glory of God and the 
original state of the soul. 1 

Without the seme of happiness^ lyrical poetry can 
not be written. That Is not to say that lyrical poetry 
Is the poetry of happiness; on the contrary, we know 
what Is the subject of our sweetest songs: but with 
out the seme of happiness, or consciousness of an 
ideal state, saddest thought, which only gains its 

a Unorganiz'd Innocence An IxnpoaribiHtjr. 

Innocence dwells with Wisdom, but never witb Ignorance. 



by no 

be misery. It 

not the happi- 

ike or like Shelley: with 

out the of happiness would be vocal; 

for is roan's supreme attestation to the 

of life, the idea that life is of priceless 
is in every genuine lyric. Lyrical poets 

are who retain that sense of happiness longest. 

They the power of spontaneous enjoyment 

than their fellows because the original force 
they bring into life is greater* 

The passage of our life between birth and adoles 
cence is like the passage of a vessel down a river, 
We go with the stream no matter what winds may 
blow or how the rain falls. From day to day the 
scene changes: there is no sameness, for the very 
physical inches we attain alter the outlook. The 
more we keep to mid-stream the faster we go, and 
all the time there lies before us the alluring prospect 
of the sea. 

Then suddenly we are at the river mouth. The 
current that bore us ceases, and in its stead are waves 
and adverse tides. The course we followed without 
choice is at an end, and here are wide illimitable 
waters where if we are to find direction at all it must 
be from charts that lie within the vessel itself. What 
was a friendly element seems suddenly to have be 
come an enemy threatening us with disaster. Now 
we may shout for aid and guidance as we will, the 
gentle river banks are gone and with them the voices 
that used to reply. 

Happy are they who sail mid-stream those in 
whom the tide of life runs so strongly they are car- 
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they retard the of Time 

by enabling us to see the world 
by doubt, the vision of has 

retained by any poet who a of 

years. 

Why is this? Why shouldn't a 
Impulse til he died of old age? 

Simply because there is more than one of us in 
this world. The happiness of a chid is by 
selish and instinctive. The child lives for 
increase is normally its whole object, and woe 
us if we thwart the child in this pursuit and mutilate 
the infant mind with grown ideas of happiness and 
altruism* But at maturity we have the opportunity 
of experiencing happiness of a greater capacity than 
can be known by a child: happiness that is not sel 
fish and instinctive, but inclusive and imaginative. 
Beyond the realm of childhood, unalloyed self- 
dependent happiness is not to be found, because, 
while the child lives as a tutit only appreciating 
society as a means of gratifying its wants, at 
adolescence we come into the possession of powers 
which, for their natural enjoyment, depend upon 
the delights and desires of others. That which in 
any measure depends for its fulfilment upon others 
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no be as ^elf-dependent 1 ** 

Is be- 

the at 

the It. The of 

the happiness of 
In is the happiness of 

the happiness of maturity Is the joy of 

That we should try to gain childish happi- 

when we come to maturity Is one of the mis- 

of delayed growth and a very pregnant 

cause of the world's woes. But at adolescence we 

bump Into the world as a social oi^amsm: the "not- 

ourselves** has to be recognized, and never yet has 

this stage of life been encountered without pain and 

loss of original happiness. 

From this pain and loss Blake, though he has 
appeared In the world's eye for a hundred years as 
the supreme poet of youthful happiness, was not 
Immune. On the contrary, having an Immense 
capacity for childish happiness, he sustained the loss 
of It with all the suffering that the law of reaction 
makes Inevitable. His,,, sense- of dismay atJbaving 
passed for ever out, of his Eden was so acute that It 
took form and presented itself to him as a state inci 
dent to every human life. That state he named 
Espmence. 

Experience Is a state of disillusionment. The soul 
that ran to embrace the world with open arms is 
rebuffed: it discovers in Matthew Arnold's words 
that 

. . . the world, which seems 
To lie before us like a land of dreams, 
So various, so beautiful, so new, 
Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 
Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain. 
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of Blake's the not 

a symbol, it an the 

this total loss of joy, the life, ft the 

form of death the can 
Physiologically 

ciency is no longer to the At 

cence, the subconscious of 

the independence now required of it, as be- 

fore, has no physiological The has ac 

quired powers that have no in 

tion to another, and the of desire^ an 

object for that desire, drives the force 
itself and creates the dualism within which we 
sdfconsciousness. 

In Blake's time there were 
argued that this state of experience was to be 
avoided by rational education. They wanted to see 
the course of youth flow on through adolescence 
with undiminished power, and this they believed 
would happen if the facts of life, and especially of soc 1 
were not veiled in mystery. They believed that the 
pains of self-consciousness were due to Ignorance, 
which was preventable. They were the Deists or 
Natural Religionists. 

Blake regarded their opinions as "of fatal and 
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to man". He 
of as "Rahab" and It an 

that theirs was a of 

error under names would always 

to from the truth. He saw that what they 

was to perpetuate the state of Inno 
cence, and while could love Innocence better 
than Blake, he understood that unless man passed 
out of Innocence through Experience to Imagina 
tion, society could be nothing but the congregation 
of disseparate units, each waning in defence of its 
own life. Seeing more clearly than they, he per 
ceived that however the difficulties of self-conscious 
ness were modified by education, adolescence would 
still denote the entrance of another principle of 
being into the individual a principle that implied 
change of direction and necessitated a new orienta 
tion towards the world for as simple a reason as the 
fact that when Eve joined Adam in the Garden of 
Eden, nothing was ever the same again. Under 
standing childhood, Blake saw that if the grown in 
dividual could persist beyond childhood without 
self-consciousness, all his actions would be rapacious; 
or to express the matter in his own phraseology, 
that the self, instead of becoming emanative, would 
be shut up in selfhood unable to know friendship or 
brotherhood, without which, he roundly declared, 
"Man is not". 

To be shut up in selfhood was Blake's idea of hell. 
As early as 1788 we find him noting in his copy of 
Lavater's Aphorisms on Man that "hell is the being 
shut up in the possession of corporeal desires". 
Crucifixion, death and the descent into hell he 
understood as imaginative images of the progress of 
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His fall Division his to 

HB fall Into the Generation his 

Regeneration by the Resurrection the 

which 

Of the Sleep of Utro! MM! of the 
Eternal Death! and of the to 

Blake's answer was that the principle by 
perceives what is beyond the realm of the 

principle by which he perceives the in all 

things, is "the power of God unto salvation"* 

When weary Man enters hb Cave 
He meets Ms Saviour in the Grave, 

The moment when self-sufficiency fails, when God 
is no longer mediated by the love and care of human 
parents and the soul stands between two eternities 
uncertain to which it belongs, is the moment when 
Imagination waits to link the soul's life with all that 
is beyond itself. Henceforward there can be only 
two ways: the way of death which is the predatory 
exertion of the self after Innocence has been passedj 
or the way of life which is the way of Imagination, 
As an artist Blake's idea of Imagination was of 
the power by which he was enabled to perceive true 
identities. Imagination gave living form as distinct 
from mere resemblance. Similarly the purpose of 
Imagination in man was to give to every man true 
knowledge of his own identity. The soul which came 
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from God as essence passed through a series of states 
in this life in order that it might achieve individual 
identity. But it was cardinal in Blake's mind that 
without Imagination the individual remained in the 
grave of self* Hence the sharpness of his division 
from the Deists who, like the Sadducees of old, 
denied the resurrection. 

The "analysis 33 and "sublimation 53 of our own 
day are variations on the same theme. One is temp 
ted to believe that Blake knew all about psycho 
analysis when he wrote: 

Why wilt thou examine every little fibre of my soul 
Spreading them out before the sun like stalks of flax to 

dry? 

The infant joy is beautiful, but its anatomy 
Horrible, Ghast and Deadly: nought shalt thou find in it 
But Death, Despair and everlasting brooding Melan 
choly. 

Thou wilt go mad with horror if thou dost examine thus 
Every moment of mv secret hours. 

For him Experience was the test of the soul's 
honesty. Once it was reached the soul went forward 
to Imagination or backward to Memory. If the soul 
could persuade itself that it might by any means 
return to Innocence, the honesty of that soul was 
destroyed, and before it lay the long and dismal 
journey of self-contradiction in the pursuit of 
chimeras (such chimeras, one may opine, as "com 
plete analysis") before it could return to the place 
where it parted from its integrity. 1 

1 The couplet "An Answer to the Parson" suggests that Blake was asked by 
a clergyman of his day why he did not join the Fold. The question as he 
puts It: "Why of the sheep do you not learn peace?" might be interpreted: 
"Why don't you return to the state of Innocence?" But Blake's symbol of 
Innocence was the lamb whose habits are pretty but not to be copied, while 
those of the sheep are proverbially imitation and stupidity. 
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Blake saw the inevitable association of Deism 
of the Christianity of Ten Commandments and of 
what we may now call Behaviourism with that 
which he held in greatest abhorrence. Moral Law. 
Moral Law was the antithesis of imagination, for it 
was the imposition from without of general form 
upon that which had its own inherent individual 
form. If everything that lived was holy, how could 
holiness be thrust upon it as a garment? The God of 
Christendom he called; "An Abstract objecting 
power that negatives everything 5 % and the business 
which has for its end the perfect adaptation of the 
individual to his environment would have alike met 
with his derision. The "normal man" of modern 
psychology would have been Blake's name for a 
human nonentity. 

He believed that all such religion was false, be 
cause it encouraged the selfhood, or loveless ego, to 
live in false humility aping Innocence. All such reli 
gion he called the Religion of Hypocrisy. It was the 
pretence to peace between the soul of man and 
nature red in tooth and claw, when there was no 
peace. It was the pretence to harmony between the 
facts of experience and the truth of the soul, when 
there was no such harmony. It was the denial of 
Imagination, which perceived more than sense (tho* 
ever so acute) could discover, by that rationalizing 
process which desired to embrace the universe in 
the logic of one mind. 

He would have none of it. Blake went to the 
bottom of the grave of experience, and when he rose 
again he did not confound his spiritual body with 
the linen clothes he had left behind. "To rise from 
generation free/ 5 he tells us in the poem addressed 
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of ait". Ht art as the inevitable 

of but was both means and 

is Vision is the 1m- 

of truth. Art is the material 
of material 

ever the foundation of Blake's 

He the works of Imagination in an 

age when they were regarded as the foundlings of 
idle fancy; but he never toppled over into the piti 
able error which distracted the aesthetes of the igth 
century , of believing that ait was anything but a 
human record of the perception of truth. To con 
found the thing made with the Imaginative reality 
and give, to- that made* the devotion and worship 
due to that which makes, Is idolatry that rote the 
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VI 

or 

the question, 

is lie did the the 

It lay In his power to perform. He 
the faculty. At a crucial 

he pat the question. For if Jesus 

to a purely reasonable and 

to that question, not only 
every in the world would 

superfluous. If, by an effort of 
could in any wise 1 encompass truth, 
at the perceptive or imaginative 

of would fall into abeyance; the 

of the universe would be solved and, inciden 
tally, would lose his reason: it would die of 
starvation. 

Of course, Plate had for the moment forgotten 
He was the representative of Roman law 
and ? as the emissary of Law* facts and not the truth 
vore his business. But Pilate's furtive soul crept out 
and made an infantile gesture, and by that gesture 
revealed for ever the impassable chasm that divides 
facts from truth. The world has been profiting by 
his moment of forgetfalness ever since; and though 
the Law still its witnesses to deliver "the truth, 
the whole truth, and notMng but the truth", no one 
is fool enough to- suppose the Law to- mean what it 
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ha\ r e if It is not the of 

It will be the to 

acted directly, bet by 

When we do not the as 

apprehend^ we feel we 

spoken directly and acted as we to 

think he acted parabolically. Why he 

have said what he meant 
in plain terms ? instead of wrapping it all up in 
parables of good Samaritans of 

seed? Then we could have the 

sins and fixed a code of behaviour 
ensured to us the good things all of this 

life and any other* And many, 
translated die poetry of religion into their own 
prose. In so doing they have cursed the world 
another substitute for truth, 

Truth cannot be circumscribed. When Jesus des 
cribed himself as the truth* we do not suppose 
Ms physical body became the residuum of truth, but 
rather that in him truth found a focal point: he was 
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mm He was not a 

out the sun by 

the sun to his He 

did not see that his out the 

His lies in for the of 

of the to 

did not 
try to the by the 

of yet, if the 

be as the 

to the by 

his a so the 

of the lies the of 

the with 

our Ms apparent rcason- 

wc are to believe the rest of 

his is a to which he failed to 

the a could himself 

is as in the "Proverbs of Hell", 

but could have made 

the of symbolism? 

common sense and Pilate. 
Poetry is not the vehicle of sound common sense* 
is a of creating imago, which s like the 

ray out innumerable aspects of truth. Blake 
did choose from an alternative to write in verse: 
he wrote in verse because poetry was the only ade 
quate of conveying what he perceived. It was 
not optional to 1 him whether he should set out his 
philosophy in reasonable termsj or whether he 
should leave us to deduce his philosophy when our 
apprehensions failed to pursue his in the quest of 
vision; and the fact that must be grasped is that 
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fact, but of 

and and sn 

far has In is of 

to Ms own. The to his 

It Is to say this a 

of Blake us to the 

that one very we or 

other person has by 

Blake, will discover, the key to key 

will open all the hidden let us the 

two-and-thlity palaces like a 

guide at Hampton Court. We to of 

Blake as a sort of glorious conundrum 
day will be wholly and finally solved. And 1 verily 
believe that publishers and critics are at this 
keenly on the look-out for the book 
some such grand solution. 

They will look In vain* There is no 
Blake Is bigger and better than that. He In a 

realm we only enter at the happiest moments of in 
sight. He habitually used a tongue we only at 
rare moments of keenest understanding. He flew 
where we walk or are wheeled In perambulators. He 
fed on manna while we soon cry out for solid quails. 
He moved about at ease In worlds unrecognized 
gazed upon the sun's face almost without a veil. 
'This is perceived by theme who understand him a 
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Let us take the of TA? 0f TArf. It 

is a happy of power of concentra- 

Oa the left a tall sapling, 

so it the whole design, 

a with a shepheitfs crook In her 

left hand. Her bear an expression of TO- 

for she to watch two tiny figures that 

from the opening lowers. The 

figure to embrace the female,, who raises 

her in a geature of surprise and alarm. Above 

them,, the arch formed by the tree is full of birds and 

other figures expressive of Innocent delight; the 

letters of the title themselves put forth leaves. 

This picture epitomizes the exquisite narrative 
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Ikperience Is what Thel has as she 
the nuptials of the 

Thel has to be *a not yet 

generated" and her the 

this world. But apart from our 
tration, the opening lines of the 
it clear that The! is already in this world. *Tm 
her "fwrtoJ" day" she to facie. "Our is 

the time of childhood^ and the watery bow, the 
cloud, the reflection In a glass, the shadow, the 
dream* to all of which she herself, arc all 

images of mortality. Those who heard "the voice of 
Him that walketh In the garden in the 
time", though still in Eden* were generated mortals. 
The Bmk of Thd stands between the &J 

and the Songs of Expmeme^ and that is TheFs 
position; between the two states. Innocence stands 
on the threshold of Experience. 

What is the meaning of TheFs motto? 

Does the Eagle know what is in the pit, 

Or wilt thow go ask the Mole? 
Can Wisdom be put in a silver rod? 
Or Love in a golden bow!? 
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The SHE, in "The Boy" of the 

of m the 

Goct live 
his his awmy 1 

is is contrasted 

the from the summits 

we with the par- 

Is la all rendering of 

the two to be some- 

like 

life know of generation? 
in the blind instinctive life of the earth. 

There now the symbols of the silver rod 

the bowl. Silver is throughout Blake 

with the light of the moon, and gold with 

the of the sun. Urizen, Prince of light, has a 

golden crown, Luwih, Prince of Love* has a giver 

bow. Hence, gold is a metal of the mind, and silver 

a metal of the loins. From which we may infer this 
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but ThePs not the 

or of It 

power the 

integrity of the life. 

With sure the of 

ThePs grief to be the of her 

Self-consdoiisBGSs is an of the Tree 

ledge knowledge of 
hence isolation from surrounding life 
qumt realization of death. So, the Lily, the 

Cloud, the Worm and the Clod of Clay, 
to understand that this isolation is but an 
ance; all life is spiritual the 

meanest thing that lives owes Its to 

divine prevision. As soon as- Thd 
her fear of mortality is quelled. But now the 
Clay offers to show her the secrets of generative life 
in those caverns of the earth where the of in 
stinct rage. She invite Thd to' enter imaginatively, 
and not actually, and thus to retain her freedom to 
return to Innocence unharmed. 

* 9. ^ppcndix, p* 160. 
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horror^ by can we 

the in the 

Tfad is ao but the 

at the moment of its the 

of Eden. That is the 

which Blake the of 

consciousness. 

The of is the 

nairative poem ever written. It has a iri 

descent colour of its to its 

theme. Its atmosphere is the of 

sunrise. It tells a tale as as if it 

in, prose, yet it moves as on 
a lightness and poise that 
Take the following 
feet sympathy the movement 
mounts, like an incoming wave s to at in 

sheer abandon on the shore of pity; 
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C) I fear that 1 am not like 

tor 1 the of Ac 

But I feed not the 1 the 

But 1 not the fly 

fcod; 

But in no 1 

all a use this 

Or did she to be at the of 

of Is like tic the 

air at its 

to For 

did the 

are 
site he* 1 It to con- 

his 

In TJr 0/ us the trcm- 

0n the In 

has Oothoon, 

the 

a of this has dulled Its 

has with 

been read 

it meaning. Here 

at is wholly with the 

fife of the is the in Experience 

not a woman suffering a particularly 

experience. The visions are Blake's 

and Oothoon's story is not a tale of coarse 

desertion, but an account of what the 

in mortal incarnation* Bromion and 

nieotormon are not the traditional husband and 

lover of the old triangle theme, but evocations of the 

soul: states through which the soul in its mortal 
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Is to 

on the of the 10 It 

to the is to in 

its 

to us the act of 

this we saw 

the of the 

In the but aa 

to the 

Ac act of the 

she the 

has the 

she the of 

Time to a 

go in from the As she 

she back the of a 

who the He her 

not, but only with the 

flames of the abyss below him. The is 

Oothoon, The bearded is The 

in the clouds is Theotormon. 

To ind the Western 

Right through the of wrath 

Oothoon urges her way, and to mitigate the 

of her experience there is nothing but a 

not the full completed bow, but the arc 

climbing the sky which the 

that Imagination will yet redeem the des 

pair. The contrast between the two tide-pages gives 
us Blake's contrast between the Soul in Innocence 
and the Soul in Experience. 

Oothoon we know* but who are Bromlon and 
Theotormon? 



lo Is to 

A 10 7 for he I a his 

are He like a 

out the of hw And 

by a of the 

a 10 him he let 

it go. At Its It is to 

bat he will It In a 

arc 

to not the 

the for 

in the is a Thc 

we ttte is a 

we 
out as a In the arc al- 

of 

ma in the he 

for 

he He did not 

to the in half a dozen 

as loved to do. 

He an him 

or he is to The 

is to the he took, but 

we he is on mountain 

chasms be- 

In the Bromion and Theotor- 

are to nanintellgible figures to 

who has not read the preceding of 

and But if we have given that work 

worthy we remember that Blake had 

much to say there about restraint. In fact, 

if we turn to plate 5 of The of and Hdl 
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we in the the 

of la 

do so is 

to be the 

or its the 

It by 
till It is the 

Is the the 

by til he is 

the of 

the 

it be to but our 

and axe to Ac of 

the 
precision of Blake's thought la the 

of three we sec by this 

method Blake has to a 

to attributes of the arc 

recognizable^ and hereafter to be up- 

called by their names in their 
though they arc of a as 

almost to defy prose definition* They are 
of consciousness, hitherto unnamed,, 
as spiritual identities. 

Ootkoon is "the soul of sweet delgfat that can 
never be defiled". She is desire In its inherent purity. 
She is the soul in its incarnation. She is youth in 
perfect bud. She is- the vindication of the senses. She 
is the means whereby the world is perpctealy reju 
venated. Yet die is not the essential spirit. Site is not 
Enithannoii. She is not the soul of poetry. Her love 
is the love of spontaneous setf-e3pressI0m y , not of 
imaginative understanding* The soul of ideal aspir- 
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Is not the aoul the Is the 

at a In its 

her is the 

the ap the life 

Is the? 

He is for In 

la lie of sen, this for 

has led to to the life 

the of is an 

to and is he is 

to If be ail 

He to the soul In 

a 
On the Its 

But is not is tyrannous in 

die in the world 

of He as Urizen does, for 

for he to an hierarchy. 

He Is not law. habitation would 

be Bar Lambeth Palace. 

is, all of the consequences 

a In has its cave In every mind. 

Is **the Shadow of Desire**' desire 

by of external restraint, has become as 

the to the living body. The living body in 

is Los, the representative on earth of the 

Poetic Genius, Los the Time-Spirit, poet and seer^ 

in its essence is desire for God. Theo- 

toimon is in suffering from self- 

consciousnesft. He is no longer of the giant race. But 

desire is always desire, Blake's plummet drops sheer 

from heaven down to hell: he does not break his. line 
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10 the not a 

by the It Is 

by his 

is Is in in 

to Is In 

for in the of 

the of the the of 

of 

by his Ms 

to be by to 

of Ms He Is the of 

of the but is 10 

It the 

to the It is 

to It. 

But as Restraint no 

from Desire, so, in this 
tonnon have no 

That neither is to be as an 

sonaity* but that both are 
which achieve identity* is clear if we 
fiily the time and manner of their 

The argument spoken by Oothoon she 

loved Theotormon. But essentially ThTOtormon is 
only the shadow of herself, the of 

her own aspirations. She is thus in her 

own ideal, and what better image could we of 
a girl's first love? She hides "in Leutha's vale". 
Leutha, as we learn elsewhere^ is <c a of 

Beulafa" , and, Beulah being the realm of 
love, Leutfaa stands for sac-attraction in the 
of 'experience. She plucks Leutha's lower (the 
plucking of the flower being the old symbol of 
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up the 

the her 

we 10 the 

is the 

tie of the As the 

is a of the 

to t is All 

Is 
the arc 

10 lie the 

so is as, of her 

the It is 

had to a of three 

he all of two 

of the had 

the of act 

are to Oothoon, shows no fur- 

In or Bromion as dramatic 

The is They through 
out in to her. They arc creatures of her 
all the they have is 
to, upon, her action. 
^/ {far / is primarily 
vindication of the Inherent truth 
of the soul. Theotorznon and Bromion 
but and again Oothoon differen 
tiates. All are the same to Theotormon; for 
Oothoon everything has its own principle of bang, 
its own law, its own individual identity. "One law 
for the Lion Ox is oppression." Why? Because 
their instinctive activities being by nature opposite, 
obedience to a common law would destroy both 
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the of to be 

the of 

la to 

for 

In a the Is a 

of It Is an of In his 

to is all 

la Ills 

on "Let the do 

will be life the 

of the a 

the man.'* 
Theotormon Is the of his 

a Ms 

as the of by a he is too 

to' prevent the of his 

from being by aa 

tyranny imposed upon he 

"wretched Theotormon" at the of ma- 

gratified desire and 

while the woman* the of 

experience, is able to achiee the 
of 

Arise, you little glancing wings* your 

Arise, and drink your bliss, for every 

Jhoty! 

he remains sitting 

Upon the margined ocean conversing with dire. 

As. was Thel, Oothoon is justified by her own 

integrity. Blake knew of no other Con 

formity, alike to good or evil, is abhorrent to 

divine and human love. 
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CHAPTER VII 

DIVINE IMAGINATION 

is MO which clear is 

the Imagination. As already 
the in common parlance is made to 

do for all of ideas, some of them directly 

to another. We ask a man to <c se his 
and thereby imply that his thought is 
insufficient. The next minute we speak 
of an as "pure imagination" meaning this time 
the is quite untrue. A jealous person is 

commonly described as a "victim of his own imagi 
nation"; in the next breath we pay an individual 
the compliment by describing him as "a 

of imagination* 9 * 

The commonest criticism of Blake is that he was 
a man of unrestrained imagination* whereby it is 
inapied, not that he was too- fond of giving to airy 
nothings a local habitation, but more simply that 
he was the victim of aimless- phantasy a muddle- 
headed person without a sane sense of values. Simi 
larly Imagination comes to be regarded as a faculty 
which, like a chiefs balloon, is harmless and pretty 
only so long as it is attached to the stout string of 
common sense. By the same means we arrive at the 
criticism which calls the painter of fauns and fairies 
*Very tmagjbutive'% and the painter of mean streets 
and old women, "realistic**. 

Thus the word "Imaginative" has no status. It is 
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a or 

to the who uses It, on the 

has To be "a 

is to be but 

we In has a 

and the is apt to 

It be a 

but it on 

the of 

all this Is 

or bad but it j f * is 

truer of the 

As be 

man's definition of It the 

According to our is It us, as 

with every other word we 

or depress Its value as our of it Is or 
But it is important to the ha% 

and can have, no fixed 

While it has no fixed it has 

value that fluctuates. When Blake was its 
was very low, lower than it had been for 
Its value had increased by leaps 
he died; but in general currency its worth yet 
very far from what he himself attached to it, 
although its value has been steadily 
since, it still remains far below Blake's estimate, 
it is still without status. We do not glory, as 
would have done, in the description of himself as a 
poet of unrestrained imagination. 

Before we decide that he was deluded it behoves 
us to find out, as. far as we can, what Blake meant 
by Imagination. 
Blake was a Christian. First and last, if not abso- 
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all the was a and we 

db Id this fact bet it ail 

his and his 

He has a and we 

the we do 

to he it of 

his in to 

at! and we 

the to as Mr. 

lias so we to 

as a a 

of It Is all too 

to and 

and to the like 

to us is By pro- 

arc we 

to our lips use SB Cerberus to our 
the God 

and The Abstract, and the 

a Jons, must not him 

self be a phenomenon by mere 

is easily over-empha- 

But was a and a Bible Christian 

at He the Bible to be the inspired 

Word of God which contained between its covers 
the whole spiritual history of man. At the same time s 
unlike many of his day and a few surviving stal 
warts of our ow% he also believed Voltaire was a 
servant of God sent to destroy the literal interpreta 
tion of the Bible. "Why", says, he in that letter to the 
the Rev. Dr. Trusler which is of such ironic and yet 
profound interest* ec is the Bible more entertaining 
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If It not be- 
are to the 

is 
to the or 

in this we a 

the to 

"Spiritual That 

to many It a of 

would be to the bat 

although at one he 

a of 

not a spiritualist; nor did he to 

open-mouthed credulity and in 

a means of grace. He all the 

Witch of EndoFj and the only he 

jured for himself gave an in 

tion which he would hardly have as 

"spiritual". 

Similarly, at the opposite pole, "spiritual 
tion" is surely a phrase that would to 

the Salvationist. Again we may take it 
did not mean to suggest spiritual 
By spiritual sensation he meant the power 
spiritual truth of communicating with spiri 

tual powers which make and mould the 
world of penetrating the veils of custom, habit 
and tradition, and of seeing with extreme clarity the 
realty or essential form. 

Is not this what every artist does? Gone for 
is the day when it could be thought that the trans 
ference of appearances to- canvas was ait. If any 
thing was wanting to remove that fond idea, the 
photographic camera supplied it. The most resolute 
artist, who paints what he sees and only what he 



can he of he It; 

if he is to be but his 

he can 

he to Is the lie lias 

a? art 

us, be far the 

an So la the 

we say 

la in the Is 

of ally It can 

be by the of 

It is a of or 

of 

In 

of imagination. 

He not the of art, but of 

He from its 

UK the power by which 

all art the ery power which 

to 

This is a and is at preseat far 

That the truth of nature can 
be by of the imagination is 

by but the exponents of religions 

are far from accepting the idea that it is pre- 
the power by which any human soul has 
of spiritual' truth. Religion is bound in 
the of tradition and authority. Bibles and 

buildings, episcopacies and papal dignitaries are 
made the material residence of that which, by its 
nature, can have no material dwelling-place. To 
that religion is purely a matter of imagina 
tion is to suggest the unthinkable, een to-day; but 
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not It has a will an 

or on 

the has tic and 

It his 

and was not by the 

was a and art a It is 

that he Is is his of 

his is 
we 

as the so 

in the 
ing 

site that God is is 

lies the 

he as the of 

This, do,. By Its It 

was restricted to the bat 

no such limitation, could, 
ctive "the infinite In in 

moment of recognition is 

able from God, and God not to be 
man. Was not the power which the 

the power of God himself, if so, 
gion but the relegation of this power to the of 
a mental amusement? 

But ijm^m^m have an object, 

comes' out of nothing. The 
art for its object pursues its own tail. "Art for 
sake* 5 is the pursuit of imagination for 
sake. Its end is that perversion of imagination 
phantasy, for, as truth is relative,, for 

its own sake, not even the Imagination, 
is the dynamic power of faith, and the only true 
object of faith is God, Art flourishes' or decays 
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to tilt of our of 

Is 
lie la one of his the 

his 

lie as 

the him Art be 

to a of 

the the 

the Is 

Is the Is 

is 

To In 

But a 

To In 

of is 

of to If not 

he too 
as a the would 

But 

lie in the he not theology. 

Jacob In his belief in 

the and his con 

sciousness ail was knowledge 

but is in he joins hands 

in the the proper study of man- 

is God (the mystic's con- 

is Blake's idea of abstraction. Blake 
not to theology, but to the soul 
of the which embraced the body, and 

he God. "Human nature", he said, "is 
the of God.* 9 So strong was his conviction that 

God was not to be known apart from man that when 
he came to the title for his greatest work, 
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he the 

the of as 

to the and 

in the of 

the of the me of 

he 
Is in the to he it, of 

not the his 

He the is 

to to be 

be 
in It is the in the and 

LOB 
in the of the last of 



a poet's, not a of 

the In the Jll or* 

where we see the of all 
the Imagination, we all arc 

the Poetic Genius who is as the 

Man, the one source. Of this 
become the imaginative "God 

ing according to the of 

Jesus himself becomes the Divine the 

Divine Vision and Fruition^ the 
whereby God is mediated to man. He the 

archetype of all imagination. the 

redemption of man being the creative of God, 

man's work is redeemed by a It 

cursed by being limited to knowledge in It is 

redeemed by partaMag of the divine in 

imaginative. Art is work redeemed the 

"In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread." 
Blake believed that man was 
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by that the Fall he iad 

in the five but 

the of 

like tie air, for 

tie act of the 

tic of 

the out of 

a 

the lay but in 

was lost in tic of 

at the It be- 

as In to 

In as to 

the an IK- 

to iden 
tity, the divine communion 
God: the which reality 

as reality was f 

the with the ephe- 

of It to evident to those 

this communion lay at hand 

to faith to abandon 

to the Divine Mercy that Blake 

his passionate visions. 

"This world of is the world of Eter 

nity: it is the divine into which we shall all 

go the of the Vegetated body. This 

World of Imagination is Infinite and Eternal,, 
whereas the world of Generation, or Vegetation, is 
Finite and Temporal. There in that Eternal 

World the Permanent Realities of Every Thing 
which we see reiected in this Vegetable Glass of 
Nature. All Things are comprehended in their 
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To it MI 

a of 

In the he to 

"Can a the 

is the of 

or a The of 

Is by the or 

may be 

Once Ac 

Image, it is easy to see to the 

truth of 

power needed the of 

powers which it held in fee, would for 

something aMn to 

"Man**, he said in his to "is the 

ark of God or a phantom of the earth of the 
water." "Naturally* he is only a 
ject to sense." "The Eternal Body of is The 

Imagination: that is God himself, 'The Divine 
yV* 9 Jons: we are his Members." 

The fundamental question which Slaters concep 
tion of the Imagination raises is, this: Docs 
tion comprehend Reason? In other words, in the 
practical, ordinary course of everyday life is Imagi 
nation a complete guide to conduct? Ought we to 
act reasonably and then add iimgination as the 
cook adds spice to a dish; or supposing 
capable of acting with continuous imagjtaAtioii, 
shall we find our actions to have been supremely 
reasonable? 
Similarly in art. Is Imagination a power 
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not to the of In lie 

of the to to all his 

but Is It 

to the 

to be 

by to it 

or It 

not but 

the for 

ail His 

to be it 

for 

will be 

of will up for 

of la his to act 

to the of Goet 

is It is 

to of for 

a of the of to 

Adam. The Old 

the of In Experience, 

the of Jons, came to full con- 

required of 

the of the old law on 

the law understanding. 

The was, did the new 

the old, or was the old law still necessary 
to the new? Was the Christianity of Jons 

for practical ptirposes > or was It an 
of which the Church should hold 

the of for admiring aspiration^ 

while the real government of tibe world was con 
tinued on the sure foundation of the Ten Com- 
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the 

two as tad 

His of the of the Tea 

the , . 

the 

to a that ii be des 

troyed) 

In 
the 

ilk 

the 

put but the 

still 10 Law anil to 

in the efficacy of 

O, tell me 

You rear it on your 

Blake knew that the 
Reason is so much 

eye for an eye a for a to 

the reasonii^g faculty. It is a 
men! of justice; but great is the 
large the understanding of who, 
love their enemies and bios 

Reasonably, this is impossible. It is the of 

Imagination: the supreme work, for it the 

ability of one person to enter into of 

the nature of his opposite. Thus it is the su 
preme test of Imagination is the 

Blake saw that Imagination was the way to 
achieve not merely understanding 
And truly, nothing can, despoil the of the 
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for In so far as we !i\c by 

we live by 

of to live by At 

we arc to the 

la the a 

is the of But this 

but the 
we 

for we are of our 

In the But the 

Is a 

10 by the of 

arc to the life of 

of 

of the the 

in the of ij/ 

They by they have 

the to be and everybody, for 

a the is as the very 

of God's They see In a of heavenly 

the of life. They become artists who 

can see the but have BO power to 

It In So they rush Into Experi 

ence, to the vision fade and themselves 

the of their own emotional powers. And 

suffer until Imagination becomes 
Incarnate and all their powers are made 
to die only power that has a right to rule 
them. 

It is thus we leam that only as we live by Imagi 
nation can we truly be to ive at all. For the 
nature of the soul is such that the soul can possess 
nothing: communion is Its only life. Imagination is 
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the of 

it the in 

us the is can 

to But us 

the of the It us 

of 
life. We we 

we life no 

or cms 

We 

in is he Ac of 

is BO in the of the 

accuser. 

And life to us as we our 

of it The as we 

out of the circumscribed Mfe of 
satisfaction. We lose our to 
the beauty of life perceived us to 
pation in it, not for our own or for die 
of any advantage, but for the of 
native enjoyment, we wear the as a 

garment: we are converted and 
children. 

This is imaginative life. Everybody 
thing of it, but we live it in miserable 
usually because we try to live it in general on 

the strength of a single vision. The snare of organ 
ized religion is that it teaches this generalization, 
and the parson is a sentimentalist jest he 

tries to spread over the whole of Ife the joy of a 
moment that should have been surpassed as as 
it was experienced. He *%inds to himself a joy w and 
we follow him just in so far as, we lack faith to believe 
that every "minute particular 9 * of life has Its i&divi- 
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it will to us 

arc 

the the too 

he can on his as a To 

this is ten to the of 

the to 

art the of In- 

of 

the art 

its of life be 

come If we be 

for art is 

eaa be n0 in the of 

an is and 

art is not to be by to 

of we we 

but as a is all the 
day, so is his art. Our 

be If we would know 

or the of art. 



no 



arc 
is not in the 

OO BLAKE in his the 

of his the of his 

is to a of 

in the street, on It* 

snatchers of it is 

of livelihood, and in to re 

gard elbowing as the whole art of life. 
on the other hand, reduce their to a 

inum; for while they realize to 

selves impervious to environment is to 
and inhuman, they also know that the art 
implies discretion in the choice 
since their job itself necessitates choice, do not 
cultivate adventitious habits. 

Blake was a sensitive, generous, 
whose heart found exercise with every 
he made. "Open to joy and to delight 
beauty appeared", he was only too ready to 
the best of 'every man, and in 
obliged to suffer many painful 
he learnt that the majority of his fellows lacked 
cient energy to feel his exuberance of gpod-wifi. 
With profound meaning he called an 

angel, and had Flaxman been capable of respond- 
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ing the of he 

up to his 

an a to a no 

title to But n0 

to him so a 

to or 

he his 

a to 

the was 

to be So the into 

the and a sad 

Is the in 

la "The Lady", In In 

In in 

in ay, In 

lay and its in the 

to the to grow. We do the 

of ifc a If, the 

of we see efforts only 

as in the power .of human 

is the cause of waste waste 

not crucifixion, which 

of the beauty. And 

you can teli loved the gardener's 

It B customary to think of her as one of 
the of literature; but without 

to rob her of her candles, we divorce life 
from reality if we do- not remember that she was 
married to a man of faith who could see the world 
in a grain of sand and believe that Cromek meant 
honestly. His wife was perhaps the greatest triumph 
of Blake's faith,, and the constructive value of imagi 
nation is beautifully illustrated by Ms faith in her 
and her responsive faith ut Mm. 
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in the street**? No. 

a less for the 

his the 

the tf he 

committed to the of for Ms 

even he at 

the prospect which his 

as he looked out upon the he not 

gone back and art In the 

fashionable manner of his For one 

characteristic he which be 

to him by his detractor* 

thoroughness. He was so whole-hearted he 

simply lacked the ability to turn back 
that the pursuit of his genius had led to. 
pondering on the human soul, the 

object that met his gaze must have the 

mountain of systematized thought on the 
ject enshrined in the Qiristian religion. 

That mountain meets us all at least* 
religion in one form or another 
child more truly than Gilbert's choice of politics. As 
every child is naturally bom into a family, so 
man is spiritually bom into a church. it 

has a dome or a spire, a belief or a 
little; the fact that it is our traditional lot is 
counts. For just as the cMld has to 
from parental bonds to become a ma% so the human 
soul has. to release itself from spiritual to 

achieve identity* And just as it is necessary for a 
young man to extricate hinudf from the ties of his 
family before making affeetional ties of his own, so 
is it necessary for a human soul to extricate itself 
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tic tics if it is 

to ties arc 

We We It 

It Is not to be had for the 

or to has to 

Its of 

soul Is It its and 

arc to the 

of the and the to to it, 

1 a or be b> 

! will not aad my is to 



to A 

so the of his 4ad 

sion as 

we up our or 

die t the 

But so It has 

and of one or 

to prove that 
or not or It 

not at all but one of the ancient 

The pigeon-holers must 

be left to compare as they will. Mean- 

the of individuals will remain to 

his own order, a body of thought 

for his own faith. 

From the qf to Th Gh&st 0J Abd> 

Blake's work may be described as one continuous 
effort to what he believed to be the truth of 

the Christian religion* Let such a notice stand as a 
warning to who are satisfied that no such re 

statement is necessary. Blake is not for them. And 
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why the 

the of the Let tic 

til arc of and 

left the day he 0m 

of a for the last 

he to be the 

of 

The arc by 

not for 

he but the he did not for 

Is had 

as a the 

every of At 

Swedenborg did not in* 

a powerful for 

JESt the harbour to him 

time to rig out his own the 

young thinker soon found the old one 
Swedenborg closed up the of the 

with the bar of Predestination. So set 

burst the bar and took to the 

Like all the Churches* had a 

He!: a place of vague 
passions tortured one another. According to 
thinking this Hell knocked the bottom out 
system of intelligent thought It was an 
opened beneath every action. It the 

of human passion* and this young man him 

self well enough to know that all his 
passionate. The whole world to in 

imminent fear of toppling into bottomless 
an abyss where passion turned to wrath* 
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but For by as the 

of the evil 

his to the to the 

the 

to a the 

in 

less was it rest 

la tic 

evil the 

be 
ing lost 

two as 

So in 

and Tlf He 

the in the of Hope, 

lay the of Fear, lay 

was the of the two. The 

vision, and vision 
the of 

life and was from 

The life and was from 

As the Its In the ground while 

its the sky, so man, rooted 

la Hell, to Heaven and flowered upon 

Earth. Life of being, as the Churches taught, 

the opportunity for exercising moral virtue or good- 
thus man was one with the 

Divine Essence, was the means by which man 
achieved conscious individual identity ? which iden 
tity had nothing to do with good or evil, being an 
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of for at! 

evil 

to for 

life 
not the for 

but 

so 
Its by Its 

Its 

at one 

the of not 

his old the 

to be the 

the lay 

not to be as 10 

life as the contrary of to the 

body. 

For a moment In the of 

donm that always we 

us restraints not of our all 

to be the work of the of 

Blake had not solved the of 

duality: he had only the 

moment we cease to conform to 
in that moment life imposes us the of 

conforming to a far more 
self-discipline upon which tine 
passed from the discipline of good to the 

far more rigorous discipline of or 

imaginative life, and having written the 
chising Marriage 0f JEfeff* he to 
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ill of the 

we 

to we to 

the 

Joy of la the of 

but we cat IP the 

of we we 

to In his of 

the as a of the 

but 1 the of 

la the of tic in 

a In Its glory 

tic and 

their 

The Form Divine* 1 , 

Is so to do this as a righdy-enfran- 

But very 1 clearly what has since 

psychologically, that the repres- 
of energy only its shape. 

How did discovery appear in the light of 

dogma? 

The was based upon the Ten 

appeared to exist chiefly to exer- 
restraint upon human instinct. It put divi 
sion between the and body and by this putting 
asunder attempted to frustrate the essential purpose 
of mortal life which was- the manifestation of the 
soul in form. It separated human life from the con 
tinuous life of Eternity by maiding moral perfection, 
which was only possible to God as essence, the ideal 
of human life; the true ideal being the complete 
revelation of individual identity. In consequence it 
necessarily destroyed the whole purpose of incama- 
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was and 

to the and of 

the an kh 

the of his day a* the 

to It was tlie 

of as a 

In M aid 

to In the race, but 

tic and 10 in the 

of the a 

the Btojr, in 

the of the race as he is, that he w 

put on a not he 

to bear the but that he has 

it may be for the his 

white brother: of and thus 4 di* 

covering the Divine In a 

Blake saw the lay in the 

denial of spiritual to life. So Thf 

resolves Itself Into 
Not the restraint, but the 

of Instinct Is the purpose for this 

Is complete, not only will the as 

"inlets of soul", but the Ms 

sword will leave his guard at the Tree of Life and 
everything will appear as It % and 

Everything that lives Is holy, for 
within Itself Its own sacral law of life, a law 
can only be contravened by the of any 

external law. 

Blake's theme was the soul, It was 
fore that the purpose of human instinct to the 
should be a subject of consuming to 
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Is the the 

It Is 

It la the 

of tils fall In 

the of the 

His for is 

fin! IB of 

/! if/ 

In the 

in 

Its 
has for the by 

it as If It a 

of the be the 

for 

be by every 

on his to this 

of to his and 

at out of sight. 

To the nothing could be more 

but again, before we bring op 

the old of obscurity we must remem- 

in the use of symbols here, Blake was free 
ing the bonds of prosaic argument 
he felt had long detained and 
him. The symbols may impede u% but they 
were to him: they were his identifications of 
spiritual which, so far as he was concerned, 
were released from by being permitted to 
show themselves in direct characterization. 

Blake was professedly writing "Visions of Eter 
nity". From this standpoint a thousand years may 
be as one day; the historical sequence of Time may 
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be at all k 

i*e up the 

as can fly, the 

to 0r 
arc to the to be 

will be 

not in but for 

as an of Sit thi< 

we the line TAr 

II: 

on an 

the is, of 

but all of the of 

Reuben's birth and the of his 

ance on a Welsh we 

biblically with a 

a mountain is pretty a So we 

shall understand has 

become apparent "in places" 

places, being in the north-wot 

will symbolize for us the of 

Albion's body the north the of the 

spirit, and the wot being of 

and of the body. 

If the reader asks, what is to be by all 

the answer is: an economy of 

meaning otherwise impossible, giving a 
which cannot be fully presented by the 
most detailed prase exposition. 

Tim Marriage qf and Hill is of 

emancipation. It treats successively of his own 
tuai liberation: the freedom of Instinct: the eman- 
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of the of the 

its the 

at the end the 

Svc the the 

of J of the 

the of is a 

In Its It 

is in by the 

of the to as Its 

the 

It he* all his 10 be la 

of 

the he has he 

his But 

as as the sua the Law to 

dust, 

is but a history of the 

It is an expanded 

to the historical 

of day. Intrinsically it has al 

most to do them: the actual events 

of a warfare that was eternal in its 
In we find a still fuller history of Ore; 

ia The jRr oor the theme receives its fullest 
where Blake, narrating events that took 
ages the birth of Adam, shows how the 

of the spiritual man, in his four phases of 
humanity, took place before creation was ready to 
receive this "howling tenor*', the Human Instinct. 
There we see its crucifixion by its spiritual parents: 
its consequent adhesion to the world of matter: its 
defiance of traditional religion and its final consum 
mation and extinction before the resurrection of the 
eternal man to the Last Judgment "Ore is generate 
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is aad is by 
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of life has 
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we are put 0n a 

we to the of 

If the Is an 

put this It the 

fie is a of In- 

he the of mortality to be 

to Its the 

is the and love of 

It the of life into Blake's 

as * a space", and, while It 
life is a it declares that that 

the purpose we can 

to be as fully as the recipient 

of love is the of every human heart, 

The are finely characteristic of Blake In that, 
while they arc full of the tenderat sentiment, they 
do not show the of toppling over Into sen 

timentality. They are a profound statement of spiri 
tual truth expressed with the maximum of simplicity 
and human feeling. Above all, they seem to me to 
succeed the emotion of love, and to be able 

to do that Is perhaps the last word of human wisdom. 
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In our 10 we mi! 

for we are and we 

of no If 

not for the 

Is the of 

is to be by 

his to 

t/ 

be a 

of to 

as of his of the 

in 

Is he 

the of the the 

to the he 

ovcr ? the Its 

the not 10 

Its but to the to live 

in to 

the of life not, as It Is la the 

second-rate novelist, the 

too is to be by his to 

Indeed, he a 

is startling; for he the 

attitude of humour' cut to so 

dear to the mind that He is the 

intimate of the are 

love passages where the of arc 

thrown off and beauty is by the 

candour. His passionate for 

leaves him without a rag of to' 

weakness that would he 

to appear in any traditional form. Had he 
his canvas to man in society, as did, 0r 



10 m as or to 

in Ms to as 

he a far las 

far he 

us a of 

is to all. As It is, his 

us the of his 

a 
der or of 

to tic of 

the It is not by or 

by the of 

to Ms 

his but, la 

all the of a in the adoration of 

he in Into the 

of he In his own 

the of God to man* This is divine 

or pride ? again according to 

sympathy. 

Bet determined his method for him. 

is the of the soul: it cannot 

without candour. Humour is impossible to 
the soul, for it cannot make proportionate the Infi 
nite. What the has to say about love will not be 
polite, because politeness is an equivocal considera 
tion*, and such considerations the soul literally can 
not make. "Let us therefore change the subject", 
say to whom behaviour is the essence of life. 

But Blake was not of them. He had no drawing- 
room in Ms house of life. There were only two rooms 
in his apartment at Fountain Court, and one of 
them was both bedroom and workshop, a significant 
association. 
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not tic f/ 

he a 

In his 

to life 

the the 

as the be 

the in this 

Of the by 

to If be 

the fact was 

10 
die Lamb; but, as far as the 

bade IE the 

the ostrich* This did not 
with Thomas Hardy: 

If way to the Better be, it a foil ml the 

Wont. 

So he looked at the Tiger with a did not 

flinch. He looked on human love the 
and there he saw 

Love aeefceth not Itself to 
Nor for Itself hath any care,, 
But for another Its 
And builds a Heaven IB HdFs 

and then he also saw that it Is equally 

Love sedbetfa only Self to 
To bind another to Its delight 
Joys in another's lew of ease 
And buikb a Hell In Heaven'* 



of un 

to this by 

Ing In the of of 

did not but It Is 

If he did, the was not for 

so it a 

and he 

arc arc 

arc of 

the can be 

no Cft Tie of can 

be the self 

to Is 

the of love can be compre- 

by the not to 

its contrary, love inevitably 
to has made modem 

a 

Let the fell of the lion, woman the fleece of the 

sheep. 

not its own can only be the fulfil- 
of that naught but its own; and this 

can only be achieved through the power 
of Love is a process of becoming one, 

the fulfilment of two desires is necessary to that 
cad. 1m so- far as that unity is incomplete (as incom 
plete it must be while we remain in individual 
individual and separate desires exist to be 
gratified in the activity of love. 

But, on the contrary* selfishness that leads to self- 
loathing is the fate of those who believe that love can 
be comprehended by the love that seeketh only self 
to please. In so far as love has achieved unity and is 1 
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for by the 

Yet %r 

we is to 

we 

is but Is 

by is the 

But will to be 

or il is 

the of mil 

le Is aa 

of for at Is 

in 
of 

individual life to Is 

whereby it is 

Instinct is the primary It is 

the separating power whereby the of the 

stream of life are to be the 

itself; therefore, the is to 

individuality. To deny is to 

life and attempt the of 

consciousness in a general of 

from whom man was separated at birth for a 
and specific reason. This specific 
cribes as 

to bring Albion 
With Luvah into- ligtit eternal in Ms 

but the denial of instinct creates an abstract God 
and destroys the hope of individual perception. 



to he 

all ttis the he 

f/ 10 the 

s of did 

as it to the 

of life, 

of as the of not by 

In the of 

the of but In full 

of by the of 

the 

of the The of 

not the be ab- 

In the but In the 

the to the of God 

as the of the Lamb. 

God-like by less 

and on the hand, by "attempting 

to be we less**. 

for ever with 

live IE of Instinct, just as he parts company 
who the expression of in 

stinct B the of life. As Desire Is neees- 

have Ideas to build on, so 
Is Imagination may have a 

to- 

In a/ t&r <j/" Blake made 

his passionate assertion of the rights of Instinct, 
and there the persistent cry of Oothoon is that Indi 
viduality IB Its own justification. The wisdom of In 
stinct Is Illustrated by the actions of the chicken, 
the pigeon, the bee, the mouse, and the frog. The 
distinctive purpose of Instinct Is shown by compari 
sons between the Instincts of different animals. That 
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It is for Joy to 

is by the 

give to different of 

of imposed law arc 

a penetrative particularity a 

the mind. Blake 
of choice the soul could 

love which was bound by the of a 

consideration, other than of its a 

of self-love preventing the its 

incarnation. The poem is youth's 
for absolute freedom of instinct in 
may be the individual assertion of the 

Because of his frank and 

of instinct, Blake has been dubbed an of 

"free love". 

It was inevitable that it should be 30, 
not be regretted. Pbpular ideas of 
ably suffer from inadequacy. No doubt the 
thinks that the eagle moves without 
and if so, we need not therefore blame the or 

the eagle. "Free love" is a loose phrase has 

happily passed out of general currency 
cated people because it came to mean 
therefore nothing. Its literal alternative is "bound 
love 59 , and bound love is a contradiction in 
When the phrase had currency it used to a 

want of spiritual integrity and a personal 
for the sake of sense gratification, "Free love" 
meant an indiscriminate* and therefore superficial,, 
planting of the affections* its very virtue 
in the weakness of its roots aid the ease with 
they might be transferred capriciously to more 
pleasure-yielding soiL 
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the die* 

of It h he 

to m to his 

not set the of 

as to a 

of was the of all 

to be by he 

as the but tic 

he and a of 

not of as 

of as a 

of the 
the he be the 

for They do not 

to the of love*" is the 

of The 

the free the 

of the the of 

and gift, and 

the to ob- 

a to down, or 

he "white". 

has IB to such a 

as in Tit f/ OK? JMI 

stys the of the 

"will to by an Improve- 

enjoyment". The has been 

to a general 

riot of the a consummation. 

The contrary 1$ his The "improvement" 

he first waits upon the expulsion of "the 

man has a body distinct from his sou!", 

and apparently Blake another four thousand 

odd years for the penetration of this notion Into the 
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Is the as 

"a of Son!" is the of 

is A 

the 
"appear holy** be ^ery the 

of "being up In 
is, of course, of the of the 

the of not the 

over of the to the 

of of not of 

slavery to finite 

So long as the is as so 

cious burden which the as an ass is 
to bear, the fate of the in this will be 

of those travellers in the who 
ney by carrying the 

them. But when the of all 

five and not only of the sense of touch, is 

are enjoyed as <& inlets of soul" 
which spiritual perceptions can be 
matter will no longer hamper the the of 

perception being cleansed, everything 
as it is, infinite. "The cloud will vanish" when 
perceives that the senses are not bind of 

ure, but avenues of the soul enabling to "see 
small portions of the eternal world that ever grow- 
eth" and "to pass out what time he please"* And 
this is the "improvement of sensual enjoyment" of 
which Blake speaks. 

More specifically he clearly intended to indicate 
his belief that sexual intercourse, prompted 
tained by imagination, was the redemption of Eden 
itself. It was an eating of the Tree of Life whereby 
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the of 

one For the 

of sex a 
be in 

HOT In But he 

not be a 

of he 

as as 

as as 
foil he 
if the in 

10 the In- 

of by 

darkened, 

the land of love. Into 

the of vision, descended into Ulro, 

the held the soul In chains of 

sleep. 

enjoyment** is not the pleasure 
but the Joy of the which released from the 

of ends in themselves, 

to be what they truly are means of 

apprehension. By so much as sexual inter- 

is it is "infinite and holy" 1 ; by so much 

as it is las this, it Is "finite and corrupt". 

None the less let no one think that Blake during 
all the seventy years of his life was a paragon of 
spiritual wisdom who nearer fell into the pit which 
the unredeemed instinct digs for the souls of men. 
There are clear indications to the contrary. Blake 
suffered as we all suffer. And let it be remembered, 
youth's assumption of instinctive freedom is youth's 
inalienable prerogative which we deny only to his 
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To to and to try if tie 

can 

tion has not the cup of En 

amoured of his the of 

to Tin qf 

to 

is a the 

will and 

of are it. N0 Is 

to the It has 

In the of nor we 

of the of 

be- 

a to the 

eternal form of the but a fear of 

spiritual vagrancy* to the 

nature of the soul, a 

tlon and love the in the 

world. 

Why is this? Is it not in the of 

Instinct has assumed to itself a to 

which Reason assumed in the of 

Blake thought so and wrote Tie to 

how this happened. 

At the close of his prose argument in 
0/ and Hell he promised the world 

o/ JF/*#. As Blake usually kept Ms it 

assumed for a long time that he wrote a 
and that, since it had vanished, it 
burnt by Tatham. Almost certainly we may say 
is not what happened. For on the back of an tin- 
coloured drawing representing **A 
touching a Ram as he recedes**, Blake wrote the 
words in title-page form: C The Bible of Hell, in 
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at to 

to 

an of 

for, of 

of Tit "Vala or 

A 

by ! 797" this 

we the 

an of the 

Is 

of Tlir oj 
A of the We 

a by to be a 

of the of to that which 

the but viewed^ 

not the of perfection, but 

the of Instinctive energy. This is 

we in Tfo Four 00$. 

The the great as Tie 

far than 

an epic rendering of events 

as In the Book of Genesis, though 

by Milton's learning and expanded by 

his thought. Blake had no historical skeleton 

to clothe with bet had himself to create the 

historical structure of his epic, and it is little to be 

wondered that he never succeeded in doing this to 

his complete satisfaction. The Fmr %pas was never 

finally revised and Blake apparently did not begin 

to engrave it. 

Why he never finished his revision of it is a nice 
question that leaves plenty of room for surmise and 
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of he 

to the in the 

It be to 

of $0 

a as 

as no In be- 

the he to a tie 

to his 1 he 

the to 

1803, the at 

Pelpham. These were la his full 

of of 

feeling. Work In a is 

cult to rehandle in a 
it seems a natural 

much else on hand, In of the 

composition of another epic to his 

genius, rather than the cold 
been written in the heat of the day. 

In any case, The F0m is, the 

most important of Blake's in the 

sent state of our understanding of the 
works, in many respects the most 
It is simpler, younger, more vivid and 
in its narrative than either Miton or 
therefore (after Night 1} much more 
Whether Blake intended it for the pubic or not is an 
idle question that might with equal iirclevaoce be 
asked of Tirul, The French the con 

tents of the so-called Rossetti MS. and the of 

the Pickering MS. What is certain is that 
cherished the manuscript of Tim Fmr $m for a 
quarter of a century and then, to ensure it safe keep- 
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for the of 

In pro- 

Its a or "emana 

tion", It la "the 

of 

I the or 

of the II, the of the Heart: 

111, the IV, the 

la V, Ore* 

Sot is of the Spirit and Its 

the Fall B Each of 

the or the Spiritual 

is 

The of this place before the 

a$ la the of Genesis, for of 

the Is the of the story we read In 

Tkf "He Is Albion our ancestor, 

of the Atlantic Continent,, whose history 

of the m sleep, 

or began/* Again in Ac 

of the types of 

man, the Strong, die and the Ugly, Blake 
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"They one was 

He his 

0n the the 

was Ike the Son of lie 

is a of 

The has ii 

if it; it is 

the the of 

of Adam/* 
In VI, the to 

the 10 

the In the 

religion. In VII, the 10 

sis, takes place. In VIII, 

materialized and the IX 

is devoted to the Last 
Luvah, and Tharraas arc 
Emanations in the inverse order in 

they were divided: Ore is the 

spiritual man, Albion^ is the 

With the macrocosmic 
Ions epic of the soul of man we are not 
ceraed, but only with the weight it 

places upon the materialization of instinct, 

This we have seen takes place the fid! 
Zoas and is its inevitable result. Whether is 

to be regarded as good or evil 
upon the standpoint. In TTfe ^f nmf 

#Isff Instinct appears as the redeemer of the 
dual. In TA* Four <NUT the ascendancy of is 

the soul's tragedy. But there Is no in 

this. Man's separation from the m 

at once a tragedy and a triumph* a fall the 
beginning of a new creation. Complete incarnation 
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M to yd this In* 
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the of the 

Chariot <of Day. 

la the by 

tie 

Is 
In his 

1 did I the of the in 

1 the die 

> did I my 
all my 

"The of the day** are the Intellectual powers 

"silver pastures" are highly 
of the Instinct Its 

Again, of Luvah, he 

says: 

Urizea tbe of die Almighty 

For of ma In thy golden 

of 

1 to the Steeds, I poured the stolen wine, 
And with the immortal draught* fell from my 

We know that "wine" Is a symbol of emotion: that 
"Steeds of light** are spiritual Intelligences: that 
Lucifer fell from heaven through pride. It is easy to 

see what has happened. Intelligence has been bar 
tered for emotion. 
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; for the 
way 
Thro' the of the the 

IE the of 
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The the 

the to the 

the has 

for reality which is a 

of expression. 

Primarily, that is the of Valm 

self is Nature -God's of 

identity: she is the maternal or 
given the finality which alone to God* A 

matriarchal religion was to Blake the 
of desolation, for he regarded it as the of 

generation and the enthronement of sex. 

When the Male mad 

Appropriate Individuality* they become an Death: 

Hermaphroditic worshippers of a God of cruelty law. 

Not sex, which Blake regarded as a of 

the Divine Mercy, but the conception of sex as 
having spiritual identity, was Blake's idea of the Fall. 
The dominance of Sex ewer Love is> in Blake's 
symbolism, Luvah become Ore. 

Until we perceive that "all Things exist in the 
Human Imagination" we Ive at the mercy ofun- 
regenerate Instinct, "continually building, con 
tinually decaying, because of Love and Jealousy". 
In dismay we attempt to govern our lives by Rea 
son; but Reason is pitiably Iimifficient because 
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lies the of 

not its as we 

not is", so 

the of the 

of it 

an we arc 

10 In We 

of a for her It Is 

We of "the of 

It Is for is the of 

the can is a of 

be to a 

Bui form. In our 

we a for what she is, 

us with a clear and vivid 

of the profoundest reason that 

not form a reasonable 

And as with what is most obvious* so 

all all arc in their eternal 

in the which places all in pro 

is contained, guided and glorified 

by the Sex is perceived as a sublime 

to lone individuality, a divinely-organ- 

of atonement, a foretaste of eternal joy, a 

"to the and Eternal of the Human 

fona". 

Without the Divine Imagination there must be 
law and condemnation; for what cannot be 
controlled by love must be subdued by fear. If we 
have a philosophy of life which exiles the emotions 
to the region of the untamable, then all that is out 
side the pale must under our tacit condemna 
tion* Instinct is too big and too strong to be con 
trolled by anything but the Imagination. It invades 
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the of so It is, 

the of a 

is the 

it to be. "Who 
me this of 

an of life can 

strove for life. He 

the the 

an acute dis 

places an ever-expanding joy: 

For the Sanctuary of Eden is in the in the 

IB the ClreujBfereacCj and every is 

Holy: 
Embraces are Ctominglingi from the to the 

Feet, 
And not a pompous High Priest by a 

Place. 

He neither rejected matter In for 

immaterial existence, nor It by 

compulsion, becoming its servant in 

He found the Divine Imagination 

He saw the world in an actual grain of 

eternity in the disseparate unity of an hour. 

was rejected, nothing condemned, cast 

for the whole was contained in the 

every minute particular seen in divine 

to have its divinely appointed place. 

Man must have an absolute, "The fool said 
in his heart, "There is no God V* But the fort 

has said in his mind, "God is not in all his 
but is the inhabitant of the eternal invisible void". 
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CHAPTER X 

FORGIVENESS OF SINS 

THOUGH BLAKE probably knew nothing about 
ultra-violet rays, he certainly ought to be made the 
patron saint of the societies that want to open our 
eyes and strip our bodies to the sun's light; for on 
this side idolatry he worshipped the sun. In the 
Descriptive Catalogue he extols "the flush of health in 
flesh exposed to the open air", and continues, "as to 
the modem man, stripped from Ms load of clothing, 
he is like a dead corpse". But Slaked respect for the 
sun went far beyond that: he gave the sun spiritual 
potency and made it the medium of divine as well 
as physical power, and so thoroughly deserves canoni 
zation. Then the old story about William and 
Catherine playing Adam and Eve in their garden 
might gain new, and this time respectful credence, 
and so in time the picture of them, appropriately 
unclad, be made the subject of a very pretty crest, 
worthy to compare with the figure of St. George 

himself. , . 

In the Seventh Night of The Fom %w it is repor 
ted of the inhabitants of Eternity that, when Albion 
fainted upon the bosom of Vala, "the Mly of the 
desert, melting in high noon", "they saw him dark . 

That is a very pregnant phrase. Blake took his sym 
bolism of light and darkness straight from the Reve 
lation of St. John, which said of the new Jerusalem 
"the city had no need of the Sun, neither of the 
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to in It: Ihr the did 

it, and the w tlir . . . the 

of it not be at ail by for 

be no 

the sun the life, 

as we in "The Boy"*; the 

C*IE !>e and has 

to yet lias 110 of her 

she the. an apt 

the of the of 

m life 
to his 
the of 00 

by the the of 

lit by the the 

or 

the 

out of to lay the 

of 

In the to the of 

the the 

in the Lord God 

in the in the of the day) 

to the to "Arise out the dewy grass", for 

is the from the slum 

berous That jewel* the little poem 

"Morning", in a couple of epitomizes 

of the cleaving its 

way the of night to meet the sun. And 

the journey in 71^ J^jms Jm%$ 

at is through the 

the break of day. 

This SO' obvious and simple that it 
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To him mil 

as of 

n0 to the 

did not a On the as 

the 
to and this 

the and 

by a 
is as 

ness". But a to 

a all 

an in the 

heart, he no to 

When as God, 

In clarity. 

As with so 

and contraction. Blake, the of 

lalism, believed that was not the 

progeny of an anthropoid but a of 

divine beings whose of 

expansion and contraction at will. He the 

*Sronn a fathom long** that 
(but only apparently) become, as the 
traction through fear and lie 

through his own senses* limited as 
through their use he had grown a in 

fant to a man of full stature, he as 

an adult, how he could experience 
refinement of Ms senses by their 
GISG. So his faith in man's true the 
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the he But 
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ttial tic also and this 

on as the 

self the till, by the 

his h^ 

Hi* Ms 

bsst any Mi and 

Ha 

He It * 4 a$ 

the 

of is the 

But is a of 

Is no of In the 

of for to 

the at 

fais of he the 

in the of his Los, not 

he he is 

the the 

his is he 

the of created 

Aa apt to those of light 

contraction, 

in the of the of the human body 

the On what was originally the 

of the (the lower half of the 

is reproduced), drew a grisly pic- 

of a bare the form of a 

woman. Hie man is obviously 

Albion and the Vala, who in her spiritual 

sigmiicaacc Rahab the Harlot. Albion has 
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a is to say lie has lost all his 

Ms his hot 

his He 

the to 

Ms his It 

he not the 

of a not the 

but as an 
an 

he 

1% in 
The Is the 

Is we 

the Spectre its by the of 

is of 

of sense in TIf c/ tfJtrf 

/fctt, we as 

inlets of soul in this age". a 

when Ms are in his By the 

of sensuous attributes to 

he becomes of 

himself and die world, 

The Spectre is a as 

male is doroiaantly a of 

woman as female is a of in 

stinct. And here a word of to 

casual readers of Blake who hold or 

feminist opinions wfll not be out of 

Blake regarded sex as a 
duals chose at birth and discarded at 
garments arc 

wwea witfa 

Lest the seraal garments 
Should grwr a 
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arc for a to the In the 

of use is 

life is But "The Is 

the if is far 

for 

by the of 

a Is sex is to 

be the 

the to its 

be by, leas to, 

sex is to as a 

of t/ j&* of 10 

us. 

the Is the 

or of the The die- 

as or pro- 

the is 

the The 

the of God* as 

the 
the out the 

arc 

the are the oiitward^ining 

the becomes dark* the 

of which the body be- 

They are the soul's perceptive means 

of which it becomes^ in 

cc lnly only shrewd". 

But, as we in the instance of Albion* the 

is also the and instinctive part 

of the Therefore the emanation is to the indi 

vidual as the wife to the husband* And since Blake 

of the and said that 
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the the of the ii m ml- 

life 
the of the the 

life is bat 

so as is the for 

on, the or 

for the a of 

its own is M 

Everyone is of his 

emanation, 1 in the evil eye, and 1 

to think of the power my evil eye cma It 

can darken the of a 

venomous spirits of the 

of love in their wings. It can the af 

dren and hang a curtain the 

innocence. It can murder the a 

glance. But mercifully, I also that are 

prisms of divine light, eyes **0pen to Joy and to 
delight where ever beauty appears", eyes that are 
attractive to innocence and without to 

eyes that can sometimes look upon 
insight. 

The whole of our critical faculty is the 
realm. The whole of our creative 
upon the Emanation. They are far 

as the body cannot stand without its 
so, apart from form, thought is mad as 

the body without its organs is- dead, so 
without creation is mere intellectual 

The Spectre is Mr. Worldly the 

ing cynic, the rapacious detractive the sd 

exMfoMve sdf, the self-secretive ad& the die 

foz, the shark* the artist as artiste. He 
is the delighted mind, the pitifii eye, the 
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all, the of the soul Is mad 

like a to 

put all its will Its 

in tic and a rite 

in Its act the 
of its 

the of his 

1 of no in all 

in the pas- 

of the poet, des- 

by his by the public, 

by in with the 

own critical 
the mighty 
he 

T^ the Worlds^ 10 the Immortal 
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There was not a argument that prudence or 

dignity could advance in favour of such an 
enterprise at such a time. There were a thousand 
perfectly why he should abandon it. 

How those have pleaded for his regard ! 

But Blake was the Job of his age. His integrity 
nothing could shake. So, with superhuman will, he 
forces the demon of doubt to beat alternate strokes 
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oa the of It is and 

out the and 

but It is a his 

till is 

the It Is the 

the 

city, are 

In Ms 

So as life 

within Mm* Once the Es 

sence and endowed the 
becomes master of his a 

guishable* personal identity, 
in a human body,, 

other human being. Throqgh he the 

limit of contraction^ he the 

and SO 1 long as he contracted a 

body he remains* in measure, a 
seeking his own, to 1 the annihilation of all the 
beside^ if need be. * 

Yet consciousness endows Mm with the of 

Imagination. To what purpose? 

We answer that question according to the 
of Imagination within us. Blake believed the 
mate purpose of Imagination was to create Is us "the 
Spirit of Jesus'* which he described as 
forgiveness of sin**. 

Forgiveness of Sin! It is a common phrase, 
upon the lips of the professing Church. 

I "forgive and foiget". I call it 
I omit the actual execution of ray revenge. I 
by relegating the subject of 'my to a rank 

of inferiority far below my magnanimous self. Or I 



a of a 

of 1 call 4 *a 

la it I act the iimr to 
me, by a of 

by of my Or, 

still, i into the seat of the 

an^ an on the 

has me I 

the ! In 

the of So far as 1 am 

the Is 1 his life 

a mud for 

Then, oat 
1 "for- 
If Is 

Or 1 I to 

the the 

I God repentance 

so I the doctrine to man. 

is of children, 

"say are sorry"; of I expect 

Ac of And this I can justify most 

for, all, surdy he who has done the 

it? Truth demands it, and all I 

ii the truth. Would it not be hypcx:ritical to 

the of truth? Should I not actively 

to the offence whom 1 forgive 

before he what he has done? And is 

there even common sense, let alone morality j in 

tacitly encouraging a friend to continue in ignorant 

error? Surely any sort of unconditional forgiveness 

would destroy ml of values and bring one who 

practised it to the state of the flabby sentimentalist 

who does not know an enemy from a friend? 
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be If Is 

the else be 

can 1 a 1 he 

10 be 
Thus my of ap 

as a of die 

the fee. not to 
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like 

The Spirit of is 

tion. 

Blake wrote his 

to explain what he by the of 

sin* That is the it if 

about nothing else* 

Jerusalem was Ms for 

How was spiritual liberty to be 
man, the instinctive unit, be Ac 

likeness of God, the 
instinct and imagination 

the antagonistic and contrary in be 

reconciled? And if so, where 

Imagination teaches us the 
is recognition of identity. Why do I my 
Truly I cannot tel you. That he and 

distinct from all other 1 yet he 

shares this singularity alL If I 
describe Ms virtues in detail, am 1 the 



On the i U P a 

I 
do not my as a of 

If 1 a by the he 

has la me, still ! gel ao for I 

the tad 1 of him my 

or No, I a 

not an 

and he has. His 1 fear 

and His 1 by Its 

by Its in me, and In 

we arc But he is not his or 

his is a 1 

a is and yet not God: 

the yet not of a 

this I for my 

is I can Only in 

1 can could 1 show Mm 

to My not his own potentiali 

ties. He not his surpassing 

But I know, to reveal it to him in 

as in a mirror* His he does not 

He is expansion of taking 

Ac world to Ms of speaking words 

' would leave heaven to hear. I tell you I 

have God in the eyes of my friend. In essence 
he is the of the Father. In identity he 

is one with the Son. 

And I sin against Mm* or he against me (what 
does it matter?) And we hate each other with a 
ferocity you could scarce believe. He crystallizes 
into the image of all I most detest. He becomes for 
me the very limit of opacity. His ski cries to heaven 
for vengeance, and something in me makes me aware 
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iii that 1 like of 

I for to db this 

be to I as a 

Ms tmc self. It is I low that true 

self 1 am to this 

I do? 1 am by Jove and 

and my can lad 1 

all 1 10 Mm his 
a do for his Yet It 

I dig tip by the At 1 can find 

my own error. But no: all is 

to be done, I can my 

see to It 1 am not a 
critc, And this is not so for 

justification to be mc^ day by 

more and more, this In 

every relationship and 10 be 

infected. 

Hare is, new for I to 

Mm for bis il effects in me. 

And all the whale* deep down, all, 

unrest. 

I can at least face this. And I do, I 

this unrest would not be 
should vindicate my cause. 

My EiEatiialicMot flur within 

Weeps incessantly for my 

What is my sin? I cannot It I I 

desire nothing but the truth and would it 

though it should slay me* But the oft- 
repeated, does not silence weeping. 



1 to were not 

for the of 1 am 10 

this 

1 do? The of on. 

is this 

still was 

Still WM At 

in mad 

still the was 

to be 

he Ac the 

wiSl 

the of 

Ms 
last Ms the Late. 

is "Ills man* 

the Divine Imagination. 

So as 1 am to act as an instinctive 

upon my individual identity* its 

the to it as such, I am putting 

up an barrier between mysdf and my 

But perchance I lose of myself for a 

and what do 1 see? 

A between and me the light 

the life standing in the place where 
we to meetj now suffering the torments of our 
love jealousy, 

O 9 Lamb erf' God,, whom 1 
Slew in my dark aelfcrigliteotis pride, 

Ait then return 3 d to Albion's Land, 

And Jiatwtea Ay 



to my 

bet for 

my to thy 

my to thy 

la of 

1 as my 

My In 

the is aa 

The of sin Is a 

in the Divine Image. 

"How oft my sin 

Only by of my the 

Divine Image can I all else is 

hypocrisy. But when I see as he is, I 
who he is 3 and who I am. What do 1 for 
or wrong when we are, as 
in Jons our Lord". Henceforth, in us at 
"Heaven, Earth and Hel live in 
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on Thdh 

if the of could have It again in print, 

is a 10 interpretation of The!** 

motto I believe lie would have wished to make. The 

he the final couplet 

Can Wlsdbm be put in m silver red 
Or Love in a gotten bowl? 

vtlid in Itself (0t wisdom be found in die oigai* of 
procreation* or fove be contained in the womb?) does not 
oonwey the value of Blalce*s complementary symbols. 
As aeplalned in tihe tact a line or two back, "gold k a metal 
of tfae anad",. and Urizen as Prince of Light w^rs a golden 
crcrwn; so IwrCs tike "gcidoa bcwd" must I think stand* not 
for Ac ctadle oi"ii&icliv > e life, but Sx the tibrone of reason, 
tibe iiuiiia& brain* 

The question stated thus finds its answer on page 149, 
where we read that "Man becomes a spectre when his feelings 
MIC iii his brain". But with Wisdom in its rightful place undo: 
&e crown,, Love's nghtftd attribute, the "silver nod", 

becomes a sceptre, a Prosperous wand, so able to "cleanse the 
floors of perceptioa** that what The! sees only as a "grave- 
plot** is hereafter revealed as a portion "infinite and holy*' 
of * 4 thc etontal world that ever groweth". 

D.L.P. 
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